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NOTICE 


All communications must be addressed to the Editor, 
Manager, or Advertisement Manager at 12 Regent Street, 
London, S.W., according to the department to which they 
respectively relate. Telephone 9457 Gerrard. 

“ The Playgoer and Society Illustrated’’ can be obtained 
from the principal newsagents, and at all railway bookstalls, 
or will be sent direct from the office On the following terms: 


Unitep Kixcpom. s. d. 

TWELVE MONTHS ... eee ‘en nee -» 6 O prepaid 

EF ., By post, packedincardboard 9 0 ie 
or for Six MonTus, half the above price 
Single copies 6d., by post 9d. 
Forrisxs COUNTRIES. 

Twetve Montus, by post, packed in cardboard 9g 6 
Six Montus, by post, packed in cardboard 4 9 
Single copies 6d., by post 94d. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable to the 
Kingshurst Publishing Company, Ltd., and crossed “ Lloyds 
Bank, Law Courts Brarch.”’ 

In case of difficulty in obtaining a copy of “ The Playgoer 
and Society Illustrated’ please communicate with the Pub- 
lishers at the above address. Postage will be refunded. 








Notes and Impressions 


THe PLayGorr AND Society ILLUSTRATED 
does not often render itself liable to the 
accusation of ‘‘ horsiness,’’ but for once in 
Show =: aatee 3 - iltv of » ies . 
1 sae a way it must plead guilty of the charge. 

umber. Horse shows are in the air and it feels the 
effects of the atmosphere intensely. The result is—what 
you hold in your hands. 


Our 
Horse 


Visitors to the International Horse Show at 
Stand Olympia will doubtless find every stand an 
No. 4. object of interest, and we venture to suggest 
that Stand No. 4 will by no means be the least attractive 
feature of the Show. It is at the right-hand side of the 
Addison Road entrance, and is the *‘ exhibition pallery ’’ 
of Tue PLAYGOER AND Soctety ILLUSTRATED. In addition 
to making the familiar mauve-and-gold still more familiar 
to British eyes it will give those of our guests from across 
the seas who at present only know of us by hearsay—for 
even THE PLAYGOER is bound to miss some secluded nooks 
in its trip round the world—-a chance of getting to know 
us personally. We hope that the words of Burns may be 
found to apply in our case and that but to know us may 
be to love us! 


Attention is drawn to a new competition, 
full particulars as to which will be found on 
page 97. We hope it will be as successful 
as its predecessor ! 


Our 
Compe- 
tition, 
The winners of this month’s competition are :— 
First Prize: 
Mr. G. B. Linford, 
Peterborough Lodge, 
143 Finchley Road, N.W., 
for *‘ A South Sea Highlander.”’ 
Second Prize: 
Miss Jean Lawson Russell, 
West Lodge, 
Todmorden, Yorks, 
for ‘‘ The Pawky Pasha.”’ 


The fourth production of the Ibsen Clu) 
took place on Sunday evening, May 22nd, 
Ibsen when ‘‘Rosmerholm’’ was __ presented 
Club. Whatever may be the individual opinion o/ 
the ethics of the play itself, only praise can be given to the 
players who undertake its interpretation. Miss Catherine 
Lewis, the promoter of the movement to make the works 
of Ibsen more accessible to those interested in the drama 
in its widest sense, is to be congratulated in that she has 
gathered around her artists of wide experience and unfail- 
ing energy. The complex character of Rebecca West, 
which might well tax the comprehension and credulity 
of the ordinary playgoer, was splendidly portrayed by 
Miss Catherine Lewis, who also stage-managed this and 
previous productions. Every gesture was well studied 
and effective, even to the nervous glance and the stillness 
where a movement was expected. We may not believe 
in Rebecca West, but the art of Miss Catherine Lewis 
admits of no dispute. Mr. Rathmell Wilson appeared as 
Rosmer, depicting, as in ‘‘ The Master Builder,’’ a man 
debilitated by a domestic tragedy, whose soul is com- 
pleted and spurred to renewed endeavour, whether he will 
vr not, by a woman who stands on the outer edge of his 
life. Not a strong man nor an admirable, but splendidly 
portrayed by Mr. Rathmell Wilson. Mr. J. Cassels 
Cobb (by kind permission of Mr. Herbert Trench) played 
Rector Kroll with sure touch, portraying the fanatic 
spirit which repudiates and yet clings to a soul slipping 
from its grasp. Excellent character work was done by 
Mr. Stanley Roberts as the democratic Brendall, and 
Mr. A. E, Filmer as the wily newspaper proprietor. 
Miss Catherine Robertson completed the cast as Madam 
Helseth. The fifth and last production of the season, 
‘*When the Dead Awaken,’’ takes place early in June. 


The 


‘*The Imp of the Human Heart,’’ a new 
and original fairy play in one act, was 
H produced on Saturday, 30th April, at the 

epeang Queen’s Gate Hall Theatre in aid of the 
Heart. funds for the Actors’ Orphanage. The book 
is by Miss Kate Goddard, and the music by Mrs. C. V. 
France. The collaboration has resulted in a musical play of 
very quaint freshness and charm. The words are spirited 
and the music is full of sympathetic interpretation. 
Dresden china figures and dolls of all sorts speak and 
dance and sing after having been brought to life by the 
Imp and his attendant sprites. The play was acted 
mainly by children, who entered into the spirit of it and 
played with zest. The orchestra, although under the 
direction of Mr. T. A. Phipps, did not altogether succeed 
in doing justice to the music. Mr. Harry Hilliard, of 
the Grotesques, produced the play, and subsequently 
sang a couple of coon songs in the manner which is his 
very own. Miss Eva Moore gave three delightful recita- 
tions, and Mr. and Mrs. Fisher White acted some scenes 
from ‘‘ Macbeth ’’ with a fine dignity. ‘‘ The Imp of 
the Human Heart’’ is a bright and appealing little 
musical play which ought to become known to those who 
are responsible for children’s performances. 


“ce 


Imp of the 


The movement for the establishment of a 

T Shakes 5), akespeare Memorial National Theatre is 
pete meeting with considerable appreciation. The 
Memorial Committee is organising branch committees 
. National in important districts and towns with the ob- 
Theatre. ject of stimulating interest and raising sub- 
scriptions. Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree and Mr. Comyns 
Carr, who are ardent supporters of the scheme, addressed 
a large meeting at the house of Mrs. Saxton Noble, at 
Knightsbridge, some short time ago, and reports 0! 
enthusiastic meetings are continually coming to hanc 
from all parts of the country. At Sheffield, the Lor 
Mayor, Earl Fitzwilliam, has accepted the presidency 
and active work is to be commenced in the autumn by th: 
local executive. | Substantial help is promised fron 
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eeds University, where the principal and several pro- 
ssors are members of the Committee. The Marquis of 
inlithgow has accepted the presidency at Edinburgh, with 
sir Robert Cranston as chairman of the local executive. 
sir H. Newton is chairman at Newcastle, and the Duke 
if Beaufort is president at Bristol, with Sir Isambard 
Jwen as vice-president. 


Mr. Forbes- Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson has written the 
Robertson’s following letter from Buffalo to the 
Letter. Secretary in London : 

Dear Sirs,—I am sorry to say I have not been able to 
make any headway in the matter of a Committee in New 
York in the interests of S.M.N.T. My time was very short, 
as | left there two weeks ago. However, matters are more 
hopeful in Canada. Last Friday, the 22nd, a dinner was 
given to His Excellency by the St. George’s Society in 
Hamilton. In his speech, Lord Grey called upon the city to 
start a subscription, which was there and then done. Peck 
to the banquet late after the play, and, in proposing my 
health, Lord Grey mentioned that in less than an hour £500 
had been collected at the tables. There is every reason to 
believe that His Excellency’s interest in the S.M.N.T. will 
cause subscriptions to be started in many of the other cities 
of Canada. I go to Toronto next week, and hope again to 
open the subject. I may mention that Lord Grey had the 
news cabled to the St. George’s Society in London, so you 
may have heard of the incident through the Press. I venture 
to suggest that the Committee send a letter of thanks to His 
Excellency. Believe me to be 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) J.’ ForpEs-ROBERTSON. 


The The fifteenth performance of the Rehearsal 
OO Company took place at’ the Rehearsal 
Company rheatre on 23rd May, under the direction 

* of Mr. Clive Currie. The programme 
consisted of Act 2 of Robertson’s ‘‘ School ’’; ‘* Love 
is passing,’’ a new playlet by Mrs. Angelo Savi; a 
recitation from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ by Miss Eva 
Balfour; a recitation by Miss Edith Carter; and ‘‘ The 
Journey’s End,’’ by Horace W. C. Newte. The refrain 
from ‘‘ Love the Pilgrim ’’ was beautifully rendered by 
Miss ‘Irene -Delisse before the curtain was raised on 
“Love is Passiny.’’ Incidéntal music was contributed 
by Miss Brenda Gayne and Mr. Joseph Schofield. The 
act from ‘‘ School ’’ was in the very capable hands of 
Mr. Lewis Carlton, Mr. K. J. Shepherd, Mr. Victor 
Wiltshire, Mr. W. Coats-Bush, Mr. Clive Currie, Miss 
Edith Carter, Miss Evelyn Vanderzee, Miss Marjorie 
Hodges, and ten other young ladies who took the parts 
of scholars. ‘‘ Love is Passing ’’ was a pretty little 
playlet telling the story of a novelist whose ward fell in 
love with him. To tell him so she resorted to the trick 
of allowing someone else to fall in love with her and get 
him to ask her guardian’s permission to make love to 
her. Realising the loss she will be to him, the novelist 
discovers his own love for his ward is reciprocated. Mr. 
Clive Currie, Mr. Keith J. Shepherd, Miss Evelyn Grey, 
and Miss Millicent Merle formed the caste. ‘* The 
Journey’s End’’ was played by Mr. Victor Wiltshire, 
Mr. Lane Crauford, Mr. Clive Currie, Miss May Saker, 
and Miss Mary Forbes. The whole performance pro- 
vided a very pleasant afternoon’s entertainment. 


The Post The stupendous stupidity of British official- 


! . : ; 4 
Office and dom! That, ladies and gentlemen from 


abroad, is the way patriotic publishers of 
English monthly magazines begin when 
speaking of the Post Office! You, in par- 
‘cular, visitors from the United States, who live in a land 
‘ here there are no ruins, where everything is up-to-date, 
d where you can send a bulging publication like ‘* Mun- 
v’s’’ a thousand miles for a trifle, wili not be surprised to 
ar that an Englishman may send a shilling double num- 
b rv of a weekly journal from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s 


Monthly 
Magazines. 
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for a halfpenny. But you will be surprised to hear that 
the same Englishman may not send his _ favourite 
monthly magazine to his favourite fiancée in the next 
town for less than threepence by parcel post. Yes, half 
the selling price is the amount extorted by the postal 
authorities for postage on THE PLAYGOER AND SOclirTy 
ILLUSTRATED ! 


A NEW COMPETITION 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 
RULES: 


Competitors are required to send in suggestions for 


A COMPETITION SUITABLE FOR READERS 
OF “THE PLAYGOER & SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED” 


For the best suggestion, in the opinion of. the Editor, will be 
awarded a prize of : 


FREE tickets for FOUR Orchestra Stalls 

at any theatre in the world, to be desig- 

nated by the winner (but not to exceed 

in value £2 2s.), together with'a Cash 
Prize of £2 2s. 


and for the second best suggestion : 


FREE tickets for TWO Orchestra Stalls 
at any theatre in the world, to be desig- 
mids f by the winner (but not to exceed 
in value £1 1s.), together with a 
Prize of £1 1s. 


The winners may thus, at our expense, take a party of friends tom 
the theatre, and to dinner before the play, or supper afterwards. 














READ THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS CAREFULLY : 


1. Suggestions will be judged according to (a) Suitability ; (b) Prac- 
ticability ; (c) Simplicity. All suggestions sent in must be accom- 
panied by our Special Competition Coupon, which will be found 
on page x (facing page 127). There is no entrance fee. 


2. A competitor may submit any number of suggestions, but each 
must be accompanied by a competition coupon, 


3. Suggestions must reach this office on or before 9.30 a.m. on 
the 3rd of July, 1910. 


4. Address your letter to “ COMPETITION,” c/o “ The Playgoer 
‘and Society Illustrated,” 12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


The following is an express condition of this Competition : 


All competitors must accept the published decision of the Editor of 
“The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” as final, and’ they enter 
only on this understanding. 


Results will be published in our next number, published in London 
on 15th July, 1910. 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THIS NEW COMPETITION, 
IF THEY WIN YOU WILL BE INCLUDED IN THEIR THEATRE 
AND SUPPER PARTY. 





Barnes O, and D.S. in ‘‘ The Gondoliers ’” at Byfeld Hall, 
Barnes. An excellent performance in every way; the choruses 
were attacked with vigour and precision, the dancing was 
especially good, and the soloists, without exception, were 
equal to the work undertaken by them. Mr. John C. Broad 
was a good Duke, his resonant bass voice and experienced 
acting adding to the effect of this character. Marco and 
Guiseppe were admirably sung and played by Messrs. J. Hoyes 
McLean and Courtenay Evans, Miss Edith Hayes and 
Mrs. John C. Broad depicting a Tessa and Gianetta which 
were replete with grace and dainty charm. Miss Edith War- 
burton “was good in the short but effective part of Inez, 
and a special word of praise must be recorded for Mrs. Leopold 
Glasspole, whose singing was delightful as the Duchess. All 
the minor parts were well cast and capably played, the whole 
reflecting great credit on the stage management of Mr. Arthur 
C. Chapman and the musical direction of the hon. conductor, 
Mr. Leopold Glasspole. 
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“Richard III.” ’ 
Revived at the Lyceum Theatre on 28th May, 1910. 
Mr. Martin Harvey, Miss N. da Silva, Messrs. Owen 


Roughwood, Charles Glenny, C. George, /. Fraser, S. 
Vaior Jones, Philip Hewland Frederick Ross, Leonard 
Craske. David Bain, Alfred Mansfield, 11. Graves, Misses 
Mary Rorke, Sybil Walsh, Brenda Gibson, Ethel Patrick, 
Mrs. A. B. Cross, and others. 
HILE endeavouring to avoid the scornful glances 
of those who walk the upright paths of earth, I 
must confess to something akin to 
udmiration for  Shakespeare’s 
Richard, Duke ol Gloucester. 
lfferwards Richard III.’ appeals 
tu me. He was a man of purpose 
und did what he set out to do. He 
opens the play and tells himself and 
his audience that he’s an out-and-out 
blackguard; that he cannot play the 
lover, so means to play the rogue. 
lie’s out for a crown, with both eyes 
open for a throne, and means to 
yet them even if he has to murder a 
whole family tree of relations —.and 
he does it; he gets there That's 
why | admire him. I quite ayree 
with Queen Margaret's curses. Rich- 
ard was an unholy villain, but he was 
frank about it before he started in 
carnest and nothing stopped him. 
Again, that’s why I admire him. 
Mr. Martin Harvey gave us a 
Richard who looked better than he 
said he did, who was not suc) a 
monster as he described himself. In- 
deed, at some moments of his career 
he was quite a decent, pleasant sort 
of chap—according to Mr. Martin 
Harvey. I wish we had seen him 
hunch-backed, deformed, short and 
ugly. It would have been so much 
easier to have forgiven him his little 
cruelties. Mr. Martin Harvey's 
murders were done in a businesslike 
manner. The audience—as on a 
memorable occasion when Sir Henry 
Irving played Richard at the Lyceum 
ticked his victims off on their pro- 


gramme, one by one, as he finished them. 


, This much 
for Richard 


he was a triumph for Mr. Martin Harvey. 
Mr. Owen Roughwood’s Clarence did not make our blood 
boil nor his dream set our hair on end. A grand piece 
of acting was that of Mr. Frederick Ross’s Lord Hast- 
ings. Mr. Eric Mayne as King Edward IV. proved him- 
self one of the few actors who can render Shakespeare's 
lines properly. The ladies of the company were all 
rvcellort, Miss Mary Rorke’s Queen Margaret was a 
thing to see, hear, and talk about. Miss N. da Silva as 
the Lady Anne had formed a good conception of the part. 
She hos had wider scope in other plays, bit she knew her 
work as Lady Anne. 

“Richard III."’ is mounted with disregard to cost. 
There are seventeen scenes and five acts. 
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Miss Constance Collier in ‘‘Parasites” 





‘* Parasites.” Adapted by Paul M.-: Potter from 
**La Rabouilleuse,” by Emile Fabre. 
Produced at the Globe Theatre on 5th May, 1910. 


Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Miss Constance Collier, Messrs. 
A. E. George, Norman Trevor, Acton Bond, Drelincourt 
Odlum, Bertram Forsyth, Frederic Sargent, Frank Atherley, 
George Bealby. Oscar Adye, Dallas Cairns, Misses Marie 
Linden, Rose Dupre. 


HE story of ‘* Parasites’? moves around the life of 
a young and fascinating orphan, who is ihe ward of 
a miserly old skinflint, over whom 
she has an almost hypnotic power. 
Unused to care and consideration, 
the old man, receiving a little from 
her, feels that she is indispensable to 
his lonely life on earth. The young 
lady, Flora Brazier by name, with all 
the insight usually accredited to 
women, is not slow to perceive her 
hold over her benefactor, and when 
she discovers that a mere threat to 
leave him is sufficient to reduce the 
old man to a state of collapse, she 
quickly falls in with the suggestion 
of her lover, Max Gilet, to insist 
upon the old man leaving her his 
entire fortune at his decease. For 
her to ask of the old miser, Jean 
Rouget, is to have. He refuses 
ussistance to his own sister, who 
comes to plead for the necessary 
money that will effect the release of 
her son from the prison into’ which 
he has been cast for his political 
views. The entreaties of Madame 
Bridau and her other son, Joseph, are 
in vain, for Flora threatens to leave 
the house at once if he helps them. 

It happens, however, that the pri- 
soner, Colonel Philippe Bridau, 
obtains his release without the 
money, and when Flora and her lover 
hear that he is in the town they 
scheme to outwit him, fearing that 
his honesty and personality will over- 
come the old man. A pretty duel in 
scheming then takes place, out of 
which the gallant colonel comes 
triumphant. 

‘‘ Parasites ’’ is a play with very little love interest. 
It |gives Mr. Bourchier an opportunity to display a 
remarkable aptitude for tragi-comedy. Miss Constance 
Collier, as Flora Brazier, makes a fascinating adventuress. 
I must say, however, that she was not so convincing in 
this character as in others. | Who could compare her 
acting as Flora with her portrayal of Nancy in ‘ Oliver 
Twist,’’ her magnificent Cleopatra, or her Claudia? 

‘* Parasites ’’ was preceded by a comedietta, ‘‘ A Mid- 
night Meeting,’’ by Cuthbert Morley. Though the inci- 
dent is rather far-fetched, I presume that the effort of the 
author is to convey the doctrine that brute force will win 
where intellect will fail. This is not a very high ideal fo 
any author to aim at. And why call it a comedietta? 





Drama of the 


By Frances 


“The Dawn of a To-morrow.” 
Hodgson Burnett. 


Produced at the Garrick Theatre, 14th May, 1910. 


Miss Gertrude Eliiott, Mr. Herbert Warine Messrs. 
Jameson Lee Finney, J]. H. Barnes, James Hearn, James 
Geldard, Philip Leslie, Henry Ainlie, Parish Robertson, 
Misses Ada Dwyer, Jane Comfort, Marie Boyd, Maude 
Buchanan, Magdaleine Cotta, Violet Cragie, Portia Knight, 
and others. 

HERE is doubtless a large public for the play with 

a moral, and for such a public ‘*‘ The Dawn of a 

To-morrow ’’ should prové extremely interesting. Sir 
Oliver Holt is suffering from a terrible disease, the name 
of which is not known to the audience. Three specialists 
have been consulted, and although two of them are agreed 
that his case is hopeless, the third 
holds to the theory that a change of 
thought, atmosphere and environ- 
ment will effect a cure. Sir Oliver, 
however, overhears part of the 
consultation, and as he cannot bear 
the thought of dying by degrees, he 
resolves to shoot himself. With 
this in view he disguises himself 
and journeys to an East-End slum, 
there to make an end of all things 
as an unknown man. ' 

It is a foggy night in Apple Blos- 
som Court when we next see him at 
the corner of an archway, watching 
the misery and squalor that sur- 
round him. His heart is touched 
with sympathy for the lost, half- 
dead, human beings. A slum girl, 
known in the neighbourhood as 
‘““Glad,’’ because she is always 
merry and looks on the bright side 
of things, talks to Sir Oliver. Her 
creed is ‘“‘to keep from thinking 
of troubles!’’ ‘‘ Nothin’,’’ she 
says, ‘‘ is half so bad as we think it 
is, and if we keep thinkin’ of some- 
thing else we don’t mind half as 
much.’’ ‘* Glad’”’ is in love with 
Dandy, a young criminal, who has 
been mixed up in a murder, and for 
whom the police are searching. A 
visiting Sister of Mercy once told 
her that if she asked for a thing, 
and believed she would get it, her 
prayer would be answered. She 
asks that the police will not find 
Dandy, and they do not find him. 
She asks Sir Oliver to help her and - 
her friends, and he does so. In the 
midst of a meal ‘provided by Sir Oliver the police enter, 
and demand of ‘‘Glad’’ the knowledge of Dandy’s 
whereabouts. Although she has hidden him, she swears 
she does not know where he is. Their search in the 
garret is in vain. 

Now, it happens that Dandy was not one of the mur- 
derers; he refused to go on with the job and left the 
others. He had happened to see Mr. Oliver Holt, Sir 
Oliver’s nephew, as the clock struck one, and spoke to 
iim. As the murder took place at one o’clock at Hamp- 
stead, it is obvious that Dandy could prove an alibi if Mr. 
liver Holt would stand as witness. ‘‘ Glad’’ prays, 
<eeps ‘‘ arstin’ and arstin’,’’ and goes off to Mr. Holt’s 
ooms to compel him to speak for Dandy. ‘‘ If I do,”’ 
ays Mr. Holt, ‘‘ will you come to me? ’’ To save Dandy, 
‘Glad ’’ nearly consents, when Sir Oliver and the police 
‘urst into the room. ‘‘ Glad ’’ prays again, and asks Mr. 


r 


lolt, before his uncle and the police, whether he saw 








Miss Gertrude Elliott in ‘‘ The dawn 
of a To-morrow.” 


wife was on terms of the 
utmost intimacy with the murdered 
man. The magistrate assumes that the accused 
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Month (continued) 


Dandy at one o'clock in the morning. ** Yes,"’ says Mr 
Holt. The search for Dandy is then discontinued, 
and in return ‘‘ Glad "’ says nothing to Sir Oliver about 
certain of his nephew’s immoral proposals to her. We 
can Only suppose that Sir Oliver lives to a ripe old age, 
and finally bestows his fortune upon his nephew. 

Miss Gertrude Elliott’s rendering of ‘‘ Glad’ is the 
backbone of the whole piece. She has just caught the 
wild-cat nature of the East-End girl of the slums, with 
a heart as large as her body. Mr. Herbert Waring as 
Sir Oliver Holt, Mr. Jameson Lee Finney as Mr. Oliver 
Holt, and Mr. Henry Ainley as Dandy gave interesting 
performances, . 

** Judge Not——” Translated by P. G. Duchesne 
from the French by Georges 
Henriot and ‘ Robert Macaire.” 


Performed at the Queen’s Theatre on 
28th May, 1910. 


Mr. H. B. Irving, Misses Edyth 
Olive, Esmé Beringer, and Gladys 
Baird, and Messrs. Jom Reynolds, 
Zyars, Vibart, Allan, €ille Nor- 
wood, Scott-Gatty, and others. 


OR a great number of our 
actor-managers, the frankly 


krench play, or even the play with 
a French atmosphere, has a cer- 
tain fascination. Perhaps the at- 
traction lies in the change of treat- 
ment, the passion, or the human 
sentiment; perhaps it is because 
tne play is French. It is not easy 
to put the finger on a certain spot 
and say ‘‘ That is why!’ Mr. 
H. B. Irving is not proof against 
the charms of the work of oim 
friends across the Channel, and tu 
this instance I think he has judged 
rightly. The moral of the play is 
to judge not, but I've risked it. 

The play was obviously written 
as a protest against the inhuman 
practice of French police methods, 
and is remarkable for its clever- 
ness. 

A magistrate examines the sus- 
pected murderer of a judge, in the 
manner adopted in France. He 
is subjected to a fierce cross- 
examination. It has been found 
by letters in the dead judge's 
coat that the supposed criminal’s 


wretch murdered the judge from motives of jealousy. 


He also ,examines the woman, who, while  ad- 
mitting her guilty relations with the judge, denies 
her husband’s knowledge of her conduct. It is 


discovered, however, by the woman’s solicitor, that the 
evidence points to the examining magistrate as the un- 
conscious murderer of the judge. He is apparently 
suffering from a terrible mental disorder, and in one of 
the lapses into which the disease has thrown him he is 
proved to have murdered his friend the judge. When the 
horrible truth is brought home to him the magistrate falls 
in a fit and the curtain drops, leaving the audience to 
suppose that the rest of the poor fellow’s life must be 
spent in a criminal asylum. 

If you have been sufficiently patient to read the above— 
for which, many thanks—you will have arrived at the 
conclusion that ‘‘ Judge Not ——”’ is a sad play. It 
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Drama of the 


But it’s strong and interesting. Mr. 
Irving gives another of his clever, intense, performances. 
Che soul of the magistrate, writhing in agony as the 
truth is unfolded, as if to burst from the body, is con- 
vincingly played. It's a ‘* shuddery "’ spectacle. The 
work of Mr. Eille Norwood as the suspected man, and 
Miss Edyth Olive as the wife, was distinctive and full of 
humanity. The other characters were well sustained. 


is. It’s dismal. 


It is more than twenty years ago since Sir Henry 
Irving put ‘* Robert Macaire'’ on the Lyceum boards. 
It was referred to in those days as old-fashioned. Mr. 
H. B. Irving's representation is referred to in the same 
way to-day. Murder and burlesque, villainy and virtue, 
are strangely mixed up in this strong, melodramatic play. 
Mr. Irving's grasp of the ruffianly Macaire differs slightly 
from that of his father's—and one must draw compari- 
sons. He has not thrown aside the ‘ busiress’’ in 
vogue in the old Lyceum days, which is a pity. Mr. Tom 
Reynolds and Mr. Frank Tyars, who are such well- 
known members of Mr. Irving’s company, scored suc- 
cesses in their respective parts. 

‘* Robert Macaire’’ offers scope for good acting in every 
part, and no member of the company fails to take advan- 


tage of the opportunity. 


‘*Chains.” By Elizabeth Baker. 
Produced at the Repertory Theatre (Duke of York's) on 17th 
May, 1910. 


Miss Hilda Trevelyan, Messrs. Dennis Eade. Frederick 
Lloyd, Arthur Whitby, Donald Calthrop, Edmund Gwenn, 
Hubert Harben, Lewis Casson, Misses Sybil Thorndike, 
Florence Haydon, and Dorothy Minto. 


HI story of ‘‘Chains’’ is common-place The 

atmosphere is common-place, too. A city clerk 
resolves to throw up his berth and accompany his friend 
to Australia, there to start afresh in a new life. His 
salary has just heen reduced by his employers, and this 
adds to his determination. His wife naturally wishes to 
accompany him, but when she finds that it is his intention 
to go alone, she is overcome with grief. She tells of 
her friends and relations that her husband has grown 
tired of her and wishes to leave her. The young clerk 
has a friend in his wife’s sister, who promises to look 
after her when he has gone, and with this in view the 
young man resolves to leave secretly. He arranges to 
meet his friend at Southampton, but his wife hears of his 
intention, and, as a last resource, she tells her husband 
that she is about to become a mother. This is the chain 
which binds him to his fate, and for the sake of the 
child he throws aside his project and resigns himself 
to a life of monotony on his stool in the office. 

Mr. Dennis Eadie, an actor who is coming rapidly to 
the front, played the part of the clerk with great distinc- 
tion. The suggestions of blighted ambition and broken 
purpose were admirably set forth, Mr. Edmund Gwenn 
played the part of the wife’s father, a lazy, ignorant, fat 
plumber : one of those individuals who live in a groove 
and haven't the pluck to get out of it. Miss Hilda 
Trevelyan, as the wife, showed a clever portrait of an 
everyday, middle-class housewife—one of the long- 
suffering, cramped type, lacking herself in desire for 
betterment unless accompanied by an entire absence of 
risk, 


The authoress is to be congratulated upon her knack of 

characterisation. It is quite happy. ‘‘ Chains "’ is very 

It is pleasant to get away from dukes and 

duchesses, lords and earls. The modern stage is glutted 

with types of unreal and never-met-with people, and a 

trip into common-place suburbia is not without its 
charms. 


interesting. 





Month (continued) 
THE VARIETY THEATRES 


The Palace Theatre.—The pictures of the funeral 
of King Edward shown on the bioscope at the Palace 
were very impressive. Though the audience maintained 
a respectful silence while the film was being run through 
the solemnity of the spectacle was realised by every 
person in the house. The rage for Russian dancing 
has extended to the Palace, where an excellent company 
makes a distinctly interesting item on the programme. 
Miss Margaret Cooper, Mlle. Pavlova, and Mr. Barclay 
Gammon are warm favourites at this popular hall. 


The Tivoli.—Wilkie Bard sings a song of a soldier 
bold who doesn’t mind the bugle sounding, so long as he 
doesn’t hear it. He is, of course, the soldier. Cinque- 
valli is as wonderful as ever with his billiard balls and 
cues, his cannon balls and other ‘‘ props.”’ T. E. Dun- 
ville is singing his old favourites still, 
‘* Bow-wow,’’ etc. He has a lecture 
on babies, 4 la William Shakespeare, 
that is really funny. ‘‘ Babies,’’ he 
tells us, ‘‘ were invented to keep their 
fathers awake at night.’’ Harry 
Randall, on ‘‘ ’Arry the Handyman,”’ 
evoked roars of laughter. Other 
turns included Daisy Dormer, Violet 
Loraine, Victoria Monks, and Lilian 
Herlein—names that are as familiar 
as household words to music-hall 
patrons. 





The Coliseum.——A new sensation 
is provided at the Coliseum in the 
turn of Miss Serene Nord. The pro- 
gramme describes her as ‘‘ The 
Diving Venus.’’ Those who expected 
to see an armless lady dive into a 
tank were disappointed. The imita- 
tions of Miss Cecilia Loftus form an 
important item on the programme. 
The famous Russian dancers, with 
Mile. Karsavina and M. Kosloff, are 
drawing large audiences. Mr. Harry Fragson and Mr. 
George Ali give excellent turns and add to the evenings’s 
enjoyment. The Coliseum just now is well worth a visit. 








Mr. Wilkie Bard 


The London Hippodrome.— Twenty of Russia’s 
acknowledged greatest dancers from the Imperial Opera 
Houses of St. Petersburg and Moscow are starring at 
the Hippodrome. Mlle. Olga Preobrajensky, Mlle. Lud- 
mila Schollar, and M. Kiakscht are the principals of the 
troupe. The  first-named lady—or unpronounceably- 
named lady—gave a marvellous exhibition of toe dancing. 
The dances are set in two scenes, the whole being entitled 
‘* Le Lac des Cygnes.’’ It was a boon to find the tians- 
lation, ‘‘ The Lake of Swans,’’ on the programme. The 
ballet is presented in the form in which it was originally 
written by Tschaikowsky in 1877. It was his first essay 
in this sphere of music and met with instantaneous suc- 
cess, The famous Parisian diseuse did not please me as 
much as on other occasions. I derived much enjoyment, 
however, from the clever imitations of Mr. Ray Wallace 
and was exceedingly interested in a wonderful airshi; 
which flew round the theatre, under its inventor’s con 
trol, who operated its movements from a key-board o1 
the stage. 

HM. Vick. 
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which remains open until June 16th, promised to 

be disastrously affected by King Edward’s sud- 
den death, but the King’s wish, expressed to Lord Lons- 
dale, that it should take place and that the King Edward 
VII. £500 Gold Cup should be competed for as arranged, 
quite altered the state of affairs, and this year’s exhibi- 
tion is likely in every way to eclipse the three previous 
shows, though, of course, the absence of Royalty will 
be greatly felt. 


gs HE fourth International Horse Show at Olympia, 








(W. A. Rouch 
Mrs. Leopold Albu and her chestnut team 


Photo} 


Lord Lonsdale, who may be said to be the principal 
originator of the show, has been working hard to make 
the event the greatest of the kind that has ever taken 
place. Eleven hundred horses are being exhibited and 
the entries altogether number over three thousand. No 
money has been spared to ensure the show being a spec- 
tacle of unparalleled splendour. Thousands of pounds 
have been expended upon plants and flowers. alone, and 
ihe other decoration of the huge hall has been carried 
out on lavish scale. 

There is a big list of lady exhibitors. Mrs. Leopold 
Albu, wife of the South African financier, is showing in 
nine classes, in one of which her famous chestnut team 
will compete. Miss Sylvia Brocklebank, who is an 
admirable four-in-hand whip, has entered her team in 
four classes, and Mrs. Hartley Batt is showing in six 
classes, singles, tandems and pairs; Lady Oranmore 
and Browne is showing in the pony class not exceeding 
132 hands; the Ladies Estella and Dorothea Hope, well 
known as breeders of Shetlands, have entered in Class 7— 
Shetland ponies in harness to be driven by ladies or 
boys under sixteen; Lady Viola Gore, Lady Shrews- 
‘bury’s pretty daughter, will compete in eight classes in 
the hunter and jumping sections, and Mrs. Drury-Lowe 
has entered in the pony class not exceeding 14°2 hands, 
and also in the selling class for horses not exceeding 
15 hands. The Duchess of Newcastle, who is a splen- 
did horsewoman and fine rider to hounds, is exhibiting in 
three classes, all hunters; Baroness Burton is also show- 
ing in the hunter classes, as also is Lady Warwick, who 
has entered in four competitions. Mrs. W. C. N. Chap- 
m:n is well represented in the riding and ladies’ hunters 
clisses; Miss Ella Ross’s entries number altogether 
tenty-five, Mrs. E. Goad has twelve, and Miss D. 
S:hintz nine. Mrs. Abrahams, who is shown driving the 
fe nous horse Frivolity, is expected to drive again this 
yar for Mr. A. G. Vanderbilt in some of the ladies’ 
cl 'sses. 

\ notable pair of horses which will be shown are Mr. 
Valter Winans’s champion pair, Coker’s Rosador and 
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Proserpine, which will probably be driven by Miss Vera 
Morris. 

Over twelve thousand pounds is being given in prizes, 
and the judges’ list is a guarantee that the various 
exhibits will be adjudicated solely upon their merits, 
Lord Lonsdale is the president of the International Jury, 
which includes Sir Gilbert Greenall, Lord Shrewsbury, 
Mr. Romer Williams, Lord Orkney, Mr. T. Wickham- 
Boynton, considered in Yorkshire to be one of the best 
judges of a hunter in the county of broad acres; Major- 
General Brocklehurst, who will judge chargers; Mr. 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt, who will be among those determin- 
ing the merits of the harness horses, cobs and coster 
exhibits; Baron M. von Holzing, riding horses, hunters 
and chargers; Mr. Llewellyn Meredith, a Canadian, 
hunters and riding horses; Mr. Alfred B: Maclay, 
trotters’ pace and action, and a number of other recog- 
nised judges well known in this country and from abroad, 

The officers’ jumping competitions, in which nearly 
every British cavalry regiment is represented, will he one 
of the most attractive of the many items on the fro- 
gramme. ‘The present is the first time that Russia, 
Norway, Greece and Sweden have sent representatives 
to a show in this country, and in the case of Russia it 
may be mentioned that the team will be the pick of the. 





Photo) 


[W. A. Rowch 
Mrs. Abrahams and “ Frivolity” 


famous Cossack school at St. Petersburg. The King 
Edward VII. Cup was taken to France last year, and it 
will be interesting to see if the Russians can jump as well 
as they are generally supposed to ride, in which case the 
trophy may go to Russia. It is too much to expect the 
cup to be won by our own countrymen. Though there 1s 
no finer rider across country than the keen hunting man, 
the Englishman does not somehow excel in the show 
ring, though there is no doubt that across a natural 
country the Englishman would be a long way ahead of 
foreign competitors. 
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The Passion Play at Oberammergau 
By FRANK E. WASHBURN FREUND 


NYONE wishing to visit Oberammergau can 

either go there direct by railway, or he can follow 

the ok! custom and drive or walk to it from the 
little village of Oberau (on the Murnau-Parthenkirchen 
Line), up the steep mountain pass leading past the Bene- 
dictine Monastery of Ettal. He can also go by motor 
from Munich, which is a most delightful way of travelling, 
as the road from Munich to Oberammergau is good and 
leads to the hills through ever-changing scenery, past 
spreading forest, glittering lake, and mountain ridges. 
The project of conveying visitors to whom a matter of 
£25 or £30 for the journey is a mere nothing, by air- 
ship from Munich to Oberammergau and back by a 
Zeppelin cruiser, has, alas! fallen through, owing to the 
collapse of the shed built for its‘ reception in Munich, 
So this newest mode of conveyance will, therefore, only 
come into force ten years hence, unless by that time 
visitors possess their own aeroplanes and boldly navigate 
the air on their own account ! 

Going direct to Oberammergau by train (about three 
hours from Munich), a noble and beautiful panorama 
stretches itself-out before one’s eyes, after passing the 
pretty little town of Murnau, lying by its calm, clear lake. 
Mountain ranges appear right and left, with green 
meadows reaching up 
their slopes; in the 
background dark pine 
woods give an carnest 
note to the bright 
yreen, and over all the 
blue dome of brilliant 
sky. The strong bright 
colours remind one. of 
the South, and give the 
whole landscape an 
almost festive” appear- 
anee. At last Oberam- 
mergau comes in sight. 
It lies at the end of a 
mountain plateau, 
clinging, as it were, to 
the mountain like a 
child to its mother. 
On the right, a steep:fOck called the ‘* Kotel,’’ rises 
almost threateningly.. One seems to be at the end of 
the world. But the busy little stream, the Ammer, has 
broken a way through the natural fortress, and through 
the rock a beautiful road leads past Ettal into the Tyrol, 
and finally to Venee. 

rom there cames many inspirations and suggestions 
to Oberammergau and its Passion Play. The Oberam- 
mergau peasantry are, it is true, inhabitants of Upper 
Bavaria, and speak a kind of German dialect, but un- 
doubtedly Italian blood runs in their veins, as is seen by 
their features, so different to the other inhabitants of 
these mountains. It can be traced, too, in their noble 
movements, and the final proof is in their great love of 
\rt, as shown in their wood-carving, but, above all, in 
their Passion Play. 

Phe monastery of Ettal, a beautiful domed building 
which makes one think that St. Peter's in Rome had 
suddenly been planted by magic on this mountain soil, 
was the principal mediator between Oberammergau and 
the outside world, for its monks, although themselves 
shut off from the temptations and unrest of the world, 
were devoted to art and science, and gave them broad- 
minded encouragement. 

It is well known that the Passion Play, in consequence 
of an oath taken during a terrible outbreak of plague, 
has been regularly performed by the Oberammergau 
villagers since the beginning of the seventeenth century, 





Anton Lang and Family 


and that since about 1850 it has enjoyed an almost world- 
wide fame. The first Engiish visitors were a Mr. Grey 
McQueen, who, in 1840, published a description of the 
play in a London paper; and a Mr. Joseph Brooks Yates, 
of Liverpool, who, in 1841, had an article in The Christian 
Teacher, on ‘‘ The Holy Plays or Mysteries of the Middle 
Ages, with an Account of a Sacred Drama, which was 
performed in the year 1840, at Oberammergau, in Upper 
Bavaria.’’ In earlier times, until well on in the nine- 
teenth century, passion plays were given in many places 
in Tyrol and Bavaria, but since 1840 this one, the only 
one of its kind now, has made itself an international 
name, and England as well as America contribute a 
large share of the spectators. The villagers know this, 
too, and for this reason many of them learn English in 
order the better to understand and provide for the wants 
of their guests, for so the real Oberammergau peasant 
—not only the innkeepers—regard the stranger within 
his gates, no matter whence he may come. The wife 
of Anton Lang, the potter (who plays the part of Christ), 
has herself been in England for some time, and during 
the long, quiet months of winter teaches the village 
children English. The picture of Lang and his family, 
which is reproduced here, was given to me by him as 
a souvenir a year and 
a half ago, when | 
visited the village to 
bring him the proposal 
that he should play the 
part of Manson in 
Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy’s play, ‘‘The Ser- 
vant in the House,” in 
America, at the head of 
a German company. 
The play in book form 
had penetrated even to 
this quiet little village, 
and had excited deep 
interest, and even 
reverent joy. Lang’s 
eyes shone when _ the 
offer was made to him. 
Yes; he was quite ready to go out into the world as 
messenger from the village, to teach the love of God and 
man, but not for money or money’s worth. He would 
not hear of any salary. Unfortunately, nothing came of 
the matter as their own play was so near, and Lang was 
wanted for his old part again. They were afraid, too, 
that if he went to America so shortly before their own 
season, it might appear as if he went to advertise it, 
and that they would not allow under any circumstances. 
This visit gave me a deep insight into the character and 
family life of the villagers, and left a beautiful impression 
on me. This time I again found fine people in the 
carpenter Hertl and his family (house 47), who gave 
their guest their loving care, and were themselves most 
modest in their demands, well-educated, and with wide 
interests. The daughter even speaks some English. Of 
course, one has to be content with a small and unpre- 
tending room, but the spontaneous hospitality of the host 
soon makes one feel at home. 

To the villagers their play is still a holy thing. It 
may be that the oath which originated it was wrung from 
their hearts at a time of bitter anguish and in the hope 
of saving their own souls, as was often the case in those 
davs in Roman Catholic lands, but now their aim is to 
influence the souls of others. To them it is a duty to 
which they willingly dedicate themselves, and it is not 
always an easy one. This year it was bitterly cold on 
the 11th of May, when their first performance of this 
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Scenes from the Passion Play 











































season was given. From the palms which stood on the 
stage as decoration the snow was hanging, and even 
during the play a cold, sleety rain fell. The spectators 
were safely covered by the roof, but although the per- 
formers had, for the most part, only the sky above them 
they stuck bravely to their posts in spite of many of them 
being but thinly clad. And so, without an interruption, 
the mighty play went on, the mightiest known to the 
world. ; 

The accompanying illustration will best show how the 
villagers understand and give their play: noble beauty 
and humility united. to characterisation and truth. No 
‘oughness mars it, and yet the performers are but 
mple peasants! And while each player represents, by 
sesture and make-up, a sharply defined character, a 

ire feeling for style holds all together, and gives unity 

) the whole performance. It is true that it is German 

vle which animates it, but that has broadened, as it 
vere, until it can be understood by all nations, just as 

‘© passion itself belongs to all nations. As the cen- 

ries have passed, the play has made a tradition for 
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itself, has educated and formed the people of the village, 
as every regular occupation of body or mind changes 
and re-models human beings. As the village has become 
a modern Bethlehem, so have its inhabitants- partly, at 
least—come to think of themselves as the 
lrom the Gospels whom they personate. 

On that first day of the performance, the play was 
well advanced before the clouds at last parted and showed 
the blue of the heavens bevond, before at last a ray of 
the sun itself broke through and made the colours of 
the beautiful garments glow with a wonderful splendour. 
The mountains, glittering in their robes of newly-fallen 
snow, appeared from out of the mists, the rain-soaked 
meadows shown in their brilliant green, and looked down 
at the play going on below. Delighted swallows, busy 
with their nests, flew excitedly over our heads, the 
finches sang merrily; even the cuckoo could be heard. 
Almost at heaven's gate the lark was singing its resur- 
rection song, and all creation seemed to join the chorus 
of ** Hallelujah! ’’ at the end, as the curtain fell. 

Continental Travel, Limited, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, 
N.W., have published a large illustrated handbook of 
some 250 pages in cloth, which contains a full account 
of the Passion Play and particulars of the best methods 
of visiting Oberammergau and the Bavarian Highlands. 
The demand for seats at the play and accommodation in 
Oberammergau is so great that hundreds of people who 
had not secured them beforehand were walking the streets 
all night without be- 
ing able either to ob- 
tain beds for the night 
or to get into” the 
theatre. Those who 
wish to see the play 
in comfort should 
apply at once for a 
copy of the Summer 
Travel Handbook, 
1910, which Continen- 
tal Travel, Limited, 
will send post free on 
receipt of three 
stamps. 
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The Hastings and St. Leonards A.O. and D.S. For their 
second appearance this well-trained society produced ‘ The 
Mikado,’ at the Gaiety Theatre, Hastings, the rendering of 
which was delightful. The acting, singing, dancing, etc., of 
the members would compare favourably with that of many a 
professional company. Mr. J. Baker Guy (who also had the 
responsible position of musical director) undertook the part of 
Nanki Poo, the disguised wandering minstrel, and gave a fine 
performance, receiving an ovation for his songs, especially ‘* A 
Wandering Minstrel 1."" As Ko-Ko, Mr. G. H. Elliott displayed 
his excellent abilities both in action and song, ** I’ve Got Him 
on the List" going well. Mr. W. Gover gave a clever por- 
traval of Pooh-Bah, his lines being perfect. Mr. H. Douglas 
Hart took the part of the Mikado, and, with an original read- 
ing of the character, delighted everybody, the well-known song 
* The Punishment Fit the Crime ” bringing him many encores. 
Combined with the part of the Mikado Mr. H. Douglas Hart 
undertook the arduous duties of stage manager. The arrange- 
ment of the groups and processions, ete., was beautiful, for 
which Mr. Hl. Douglas Hart deserves great praise. Mr. H. J. 
James (assistant stage manager) took the small character of 
Go-To, while Mr. Fred W. Verralls appeared as Pish Tush. 
We must not forget the ladies’ abilities. Miss Artye Crouch 
(one of the most popular local amateur vocalists) gave a 
unique performance as Watisha. Without the slightest doubt 
this lady took chief honours, scoring both in singing and act- 
ing, winning favours evervwhere. Her vocalisation was 
splendid. Miss Winifred Dixon, as Yum-Yum, scored a good 
second position, Her solos and also her duets with Nanki Poo 
were well received. Pitti-Sing found a dainty exponent in Mrs. 
I. Macer Wright, the songs which were allotted to her being 
extremely well rendered. Her acting, also, was most enjoy- 
able. 

As Peep-Bo Miss Sissie Elworthy had little to do, but 
she helped to make up a delightful trio. The trios, quartettes, 
and madrigals were decidedly a feature of the performance. A 
splendid chorus was comprised of the following :—Mesdames 
\. M. Elliott, H. J. James, R. P. Loweock, and E. Smith; the 
Misses M. Blomfield, V. Clarence, M. A. Cripps, C. F. Every, 
I. Field, D. G. Glenister, F. E. Holborn, M. Hume, C. Hume, 
Kk. Ockenden, E. Parks, A. Parks, D. Pickering, M. Pryor, 
M. E. Reeves, H. Thompson, E. Thompson, and V. M. 
Turner; Messrs. F. W. Bones, F. Callow, G. S. Cavey, B. C. 
Clark, A. M. Elliott, N. B. Francis, W. A. Guy, S. T. Hambly, 
S. 1. Hawes, F. Hawkins, C. Hughes, W. C. Hunt, H. A. 
Perch, H. G. Phillips, R. Poole, H. J. Richardson, T. J. Sealy, 
I. W. Skinner, W. Vincent, W. R. Weatherseed, C. H. Wise- 
man, and Master W. Griffiths. Some daintv dances were 
arranged by Miss Sissie Elworthy. The beautiful scenery was 
kindly lent by Mr. C. E. Seutt (the resident manager of the 
Gaiety Theatre). Costumes and wigs were provided by Messrs. 
B. and H. Drury, Brighton. The large orchestra was con- 
ducted in a masterly manner by Mr. T. H. Rich, R.M.S.M. 
(bandmaster 5th Battalion C.P. Royal Sussex Regiment, late 
bandmaster Roval Scots Fusiliers, and Professor of Roval 
Naval College of Music). This gentleman did his work well, 
and is to be congratulated for conducting such a grand performn- 
ance. Mr. J. Baker Guy is deserving of special praise for the 
trouble he has taken in training this amateur society. The 
excellent pitch it has now reached is a source of gratification to 
all concerned. This society has an efficient honorary secretary 
in Mr. A. M. Elliott, who devotes considerable time to the 
business arrangements. 


The Croydon Stagers O.S. in ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance ” 
and the production of a new and original operetta, ‘* The 
Prince of Tartary,’”? written by J. de la Mare Rowley, and 
composed by E. Beck-Slinn, F.T.C.L., L.R.C.M., ete. Seldom 
have we seen a more capable performance of ‘‘ The Pirates 
of Penzance’ than that given by this society. The vocal 
work of both soloists and the chorus was above praise, the 
orchestral accompaniments were sympathetic, the grouping 
and stage business good, the whole evidencing careful re- 
hearsal and possessing that spirit and ‘‘ go ”’ which is half 
the battle in attacking a Gilbert and Sullivan opera. The 
society is to be congratulated on its soloists. Miss Elsie 
Short is undoubtedly one of the best sopranos on the amateur 
stage, her rendering of that effective solo, ‘‘ Poor Wandering 
One,”’ as well as the other numbers which fell to her share, 
being perfect. This young lady should have a future. The 
other three principal daughters of General Stanley were played 
with great charm by Misses Lena St. Clair, Ethel Shambrook, 
and Mabel Green; Miss Hilda Felstead using an excellent 
contralto voice with effect as Ruth. The most amusing 
male character was the Sergeant of Police of Mr. W. J. T. 
Halliwell, who lent a quaint humour to the part. Mr. Harold 
Brogden, who possesses a tenor voice of unusual quality, and 
moreover knows how to use it, was a great success as Frederic. 
The Pirate King and his Lieutenant were capably played by 
Messrs. Alec Spater and Edward J. S. Simmons, Mr. Maurice 
Thevenard being responsible for the amusing Major-General 
Stanley. ‘* The Prince of Tartary *’ would have been more 
convincing if it had been better played. The book was 
amusing, the music tuneful, and with a little judicious working 
up, should make a welcome addition to light operettas. Mr. 
W. J. T. Halliwell worked well as the pseudo Prince, Miss 
Jess Carradus giving one of the best readings of the piece as 
his daughter Zenobia. The poet was grotesque rather than 
convincing as played by Mr. M. Douglas Harrison. — This 
character, however, is one that requires experienced handling ; 
Miss Gladys Sargeant was very weak as Aunt Angelica; Miss 
Ethel Shambrook sang daintily as Pansy; and Miss Lorna 
Rothney danced delightfully as Semiramis. Mr. E. Beck- 
Slinn as musical director and Mr. William Blake as stage 
manager are to be congratulated upon an excellent evening’s 
entertainment. 

Highbury New Park College in Lord Tennyson’s drama 
‘* Harold.’”?’ We cannot commend too highly the work that 
is being done under the general management of Mr. W. Wynd- 
ham-Smith in connection with this college. That the pro- 
ductions are educational rather than purely dramatic is natural 
in the circumstances, but if appropriate action, confident de- 
livery, and graceful effect make for histrionic success then 
the cast chosen for ‘* Harold ’’ and for “* Pellias and Meli- 
sande,’’ the previous play chosen by this management, has 
achieved it. We suggest that those clubs who pride them- 
selves on the number rather than the quality of their pro- 
ductions, should see what their members would make of 
these two plays. We are afraid the prompter would have 
a very busy time. Where. each character in the play was 
worthily represented it is difficult and almost unnecessary to 
make distinctions, but we select the work of Mr. W. Wynd- 
ham-Smith, Mr. F. E. Matthews, Mr. W. Rowechapple, Misses 
Dorothy Mather and Vera Messer, and Mrs. Wyndham-Smit:: 
as being distinguished for elocution and careful study. 

A very capable performance of ‘‘ Are You a Mason ” w: 
given by the Roman Catholic D.C. last week. ; 
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rhe Protean D.C. in ‘* Niobe *’ at the Cripplegate. In spite 
«. the fact that there was a change in the cast in the last 
ycoment the play was well presented, occasional stumbling 
over ** lines ’? alone spoiling the effect. Mr. V. M. Ahlquist 
(of the Passmore Edwards D.C.), who played Peter Amos 
j}unn in place of Mr. Harry V. Hodgson, would have appeared 
to greater advantage if he had had the opportunity of longer 
rehearsal with the other players. Mr. Gerald Lindsay did 
not make the most of the part of Cornelius Griffen. = Mr. 
Arthur Harris was nervous and ill at ease as Phillip Innings. 
Mr. Edgar S. Rouse gave one of the best performances in the 
play as Hamilton Tompkins, although a character of more 
robust type would have suited his personality better. |The 
Parker Sillocks of Mr. Frank Cowis stood out, although this 
character has few opportunities. Miss Rose A. Grant looked 
and plaved charmingly as Caroline Dunn. Mrs. J. C. Ber- 
ridge gave a good reading of Helen Griffin. Miss Maggie 
Galsworthy was an excellent Hattie Griffin. Miss Gwendo- 
line Howard made the most of the part of Beatrice Sillocks. 
Mary was a little overdrawn by Miss Maude L. Webb. Miss 
Florence Abraham, except for stumbling over her lines, was 
good as Madeleine Mifton. Miss Ethel Shelton has done 
some excellent work, but was not well cast as Niube, her 
methods being too brisk and modern where placid grace should 
have been depicted. The performance of ‘* The Convict on the 
Hearth ’’ would have been improved by being played more 
briskly. The characterisation on the whole was distinctly 
good, especially that of George and Thomas Midden by Messrs. 
Edgar S. Rouse and W. Wheeler, and Jenny by Miss Maisie 
Moyes. Both plays would have been improved by more 
strict and studious rehearsal. 


The Apollo O.S. in ‘* The Littie Michus ”’ at Wellington 
Hall, N.W. The latter half of the amateur theatrical season 
1909-10 has been distinguished by some excellent operatic 
shows, amongst which the Apollo production must un- 
doubtedly be classed. Specially is it to be commended for 
the excellent work done by the ‘ crowd ’’ under the stage 
management of Mr. Gilbert Childs. Improvement in this 
regard is one of the surest signs of a club’s vitality, for none 
are more conscious -of indifferent chorus management than 
the members of the chorus, and good solo work is completely 
nullified by a background of figures who are too frightened to 
move and too nervous to stand still. | Messrs. Edmund: B. 
and Herbert G. Gilding are a pair of comedians of which any 
club might be proud. Their amusing work as General Des Ifs 
and his servant Bagnolet is the best we have seen. Messrs. 
Geoffrey Davies, George Kemball, and Philip J. Duncum 
were quite good as Gaston Rigaud, Pierre Michu, and Aristide 
Vert. The little Michus, Blanche and Marie, were admirably 
sung and played by Misses Mimi Lauber and Ethel Brewer. 
Misses Minnie Higginson as the Marketwoman and Florence 
Brewer as Madame Michu were quite successful, as also were 
Misses Jessie H. Rose and Ethel Cripps as Madame Du Tertre 
and Mdlle. Herpin. The schoolgirls were daintily repre- 
sented by Misses Emelie Thierry, Adele Lenssen and_ Lily 
Addelsee. The orchestra played admirably under the expe- 
rienced direction of Mr. Conrad King. 

The Globe D.C. in ‘“* \ Winter’s Tale.”’ It is generally 
acknowledged that the fascination of impersonating the 
characters created by Shakespeare lies in the fact that there 
remains so large a scope and place for the individuality of the 
actor. The words are there, comprehensive and beautiful, 
but the vitality and force of the character depend largely on 
the declamatory and emotional power of the actor, and although 
we welcome with the greatest pleasure the enthusiastic entry 
of amateurs into the realms of Shakespearian art which dis- 
tinguishes this season’s theatrical work, we can but acknow- 
ledge that up to now triumphs have been few. The 
words have been there, at least nearly always, but the 
vitality and vivid emotion of the person have been, 
with few exceptions, absent. Nor does there appear to 
have been as much pains taken with the stage man- 
“gement and gesture as we have seen in other plays. In 
the production of ‘* A Winter’s Tale,’? the Leontes of Mr. 


'velyn Hook was distinctly good. This player was word 
perfect, spoke with vigour, and was the most life-like in the 
‘st. Mr. Percy Friend was good as Autolycus, as also 
as Mr. Malcolm Child at Florizel. Miss Ethel Leicester 


as rather a colourless Hermione; Miss A. E. Upton was a 
raceful Paulina; Mr. Walter J. Pitt was responsible for the 
} oduction, which was on the whole creditable. 
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The Thames Valley A.O.S. in ** The Sorcerer and “ Trial 
by Jury.”” A performance well up to the record for artistic 
and painstaking work achieved by this club. Mr. Perey G. 
Petch was excellent as ** The Sorcerer,” his scenes of magic 
and love being equally well done. Mr. Philip Runciman was 
a fine figure of a soldier as Alexis, and did justice to the tune- 
ful numbers which fell to his share. Mr. A. E. Shead and 
Miss Evelyn Hawkes made a dignified pair as Sir Marmaduke 
and Lady Sangazure, Mr. J. M. Kennedy and Mr. Edgar 
Wicks playing Dr. Daly and the Notary characteristically. 
Miss Fanny Wood sang beautifully as Aline. Miss Edith 
Hudson handled the small part of the pew-opener in masterly 
style. Miss Rica Ellis was charming as Constance, and 
Master Gordon Reeves made a good page. In *t The ‘Trial 
by Jury ’’ the honours go to Mr. Perey G. Petch as the Judge, 
and Mr. Edgar Wicks as the funny Usher. The jury and the 
crowd were extremely effective. Both operas were produced by 
Mr. Claude Selfe. 


The Dagonet D.C. in ‘ Oh, Susannah ” and * Barbara ”’ 
at the Cripplegate. We like this club best when it takes its 
art seriously, for any attempt at the farcical seems to de- 
moralise its members. This certainly was the case in the 
production of ** Oh, Susannah.’* — Even the art and expe- 
rience of Miss Dora Landau seemed flat and unprofitable in 
this piece, although we had evidence of her skill in the name 
part of ** Barbara.’’ Miss Gladys Collings was better suited 
as Flora, and gave a spirited performance. Misses Tina Jones 
and Freda Saunders played Ruby and Pearl, the latter being 
the better impersonation. —§ The good studigs were supplied 


‘by Messrs. Douglas Buchanan as John Sheppard, the -voung 


doctor, Tom C. Glover as Lieut. Merry, his friend, and Sidney 
Archer as the Hon. Waverley Vane. Mr. Fred Foy was 
not at his best as the solicitor, and appeared aware of the 
fact. 

The Garrick A.D.S. in ‘* The Merchant of Venice’ ai the 
Court Theatre. Whilst this appeared a more ambitious 
Shakespearian venture than that criticised elsewhere in these 
notes, the same remarks apply to it. The character and the 
words were there, passably presented and delivered, but the 
vitality of the personage represented was absent, ‘The Portia 
of Miss Alice Phillips was quite the best impersonation of the 
piece, indeed, the excellence of her work caused that of the 
members of the cast to appear more weak than would have 
happened in one of all round average merit. Next in order 
of merit was the work of Miss Elsie M. Davidson, who 
appeared as Gratiano; here again the work of those who 
appeared in scenes with her suffered by comparison. The 
Shylock of Mr. Lewin M. Sultan was a conscientious piece of 
work, but it lacked depth, and moved us neither to sympathy 
nor hate. Messrs. Vernon Leftwich, Alfred W. Cutler, and 
Venters Beresford plaved Bassanio, the Duke of Venice, and 
Antonio, with only moderate success. Lancelot and Old 
Gobbo by Messrs. R. M. Oscar Cook and Allen Douglas were 
played with some distinction, | Misses Sarah Nunez and Ettie 
Marks were not very effective as Jessica and Nerissa. = Mr. 
T. Ireby Cape is to be congratulated upon the stage manage- 
ment. 

Edward Terry D.C. in ‘* Niobe all Smiles ” at the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement.‘ "Tis the voice of the prompter; I hear 
it again! ” occurred to us during this decidedly weak and indif- 
ferent performance. Mr. A. Cottle Green was under-rehearsed 
and badly made up in the part of Dunn. = Mr. John A. Gordon 
gave a fair reading of Cornelius Griffin, but appeared ill at 
ease. Mr. Leslie Masson would have been better as 


Innings if more ably supported in his scenes. Mr. Hopkins 
over-acted) Hamilton Tompkins. Mr. Edwin Barnes was 
good in the small part of Parker Sillocks. Miss Maude 


Lindley was hardly equal to the demands of Caroline Dunn. 
Miss G. Worth Daffern gave one of the best word-perfect 
studies of Hattie, Helen being equally well plaved by Miss 
Esther Telling. Neither Miss Davies, Miss Shepherd, nor 
Miss May Stone did justice to their parts, but the graceful 
and finished acting of Miss Muriel Palmer as Niobe almost 
atoned for the weakness which surrounded her. 


The Tenison D.S. in ‘‘ Mrs. Dot.”? The acting of one or 
two of the performers in this play was somewhat forced, and 
the voice of the prompter was heard more than once. Mr. 
J. A. Lechertier was rather stiff at first as James Blenkinsop, 
but showed to better advantage later, especially in the last 
act. The part of Gerald Halstane was naturally portrayed 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


by Mr. J. F. Laskey, who was good throughout. Mr. R. 
Sherlow was also happily placed as Freddie Perkins. Mr. 
W. Tl. Charles rather overdid the part of Charles. Of the 


ladies, Miss Ethel Lewin played with much spirit as Mrs. 
Worthley (Mrs. Dot), the rich, fascinating and intriguing 
widow, sustaining her part well all through. Miss Gertrude 


Heaton was also good as Lady Selienger, while Miss Mabel 
Godden and Miss Ada Ruddock were satisfactory as Nellie 
Sellenger and Miss Eliza Macgregor respectively. The minor 


parts were taken by Mr. G. Kosmann as Mr. Rixon, Mr. 5. 
Hardwick as Mr. Wright, Mr. R. Lechertier as George, and 
Mr. H. S. Harley as Mason. 

The Croydon Histrionic Society in ‘A Man from Blank- 
leys.”’ This production was quite as well stage managed as 
have seen. of this distinetly difficult play. The 
* Freaks ’? were grotesque without being overdrawn, and the 
whole effect was good. Strangely enough, it was in the 
straight that weakness was apparent. Lord Strath- 
peffer was polished but not very convincing in the hands of 
Mr. Robert Jameson. A litthe more warmth in his love- 
making might have engendered a responsive flame in Miss 
Marjory Seaton, who, as played by Miss Evelyn Fruin, seemed 


atny we 


parts 


hardly worth going through such an uncomfortable dinner 
for. Mr. Lewis Sandy, jun., was excellent as Tidmarsh, as 
also was Miss Alice Rhodes as Mrs. ‘Tidmarsh. The Mr. 
Potley of Mr. F. J. Kelly and the Dawes of Mr. W. R. 
Clarke also call for special mention. 

The Hampstead D.S. in ** The Late Mr. Castello.’’ This 


club appeared to be resting on its laurels by its choice and 
production of this play, for after its excellent performance of 
‘Sophia " the piece seemed: very short and slight. The 
acting was of all round good quality without being distin- 
guished in any way; a litthe more vigour and crispness would 
have been a decided improvement. To come to individuals, 
that excellent actress Miss Ellie Chester gave a capable study 
of Mrs. Biekerdyvke if it was lacking in light and = shade. 
Miss Gwendolin Barrett: was a spirited Avice, and gave as 
good a reading of her part as any in the piece. Mr. A. 
Brownrigg: Fyers was well cast as the wavering lover Jack 
Uniacke. Miss Aileen Spicer was hardly convincing as the 
heart-enslaving widow, for although she was good to look 
upon, there was little of the “ fascinating ”? way that widows 
are supposed to have. Mr. Arthur Rowney made a capital 
Sir Pinto, and was responsible for a large share of the ‘* go ”’ 
evident in the production. © Mr. Lionel Cornish opened weakly 
as Captain Trefusis, but warmed to his work as the play 
advanced. 

The Newbury Conservative D.S. in ‘* The Walls of Jericho.” 
\ capital performance was given of this popular play at the 
Corn Exchange in aid of the Newbury District Hospital. Mr. 
Robert Martin was responsible for the part of Jack Frobisher, 
and portrayed the variety of emotions experienced by this 
character with conspicuous success. The Lady Alethea of 
Miss Laura Harrold was most praiseworthy, as also was the 
dainty Lady Luev of Mrs, Frank Frampton. Mr. Walter 
Light gave just the right touch of awkward brusqueness to 
Hankey Bannister. The haughty Marquis, and Dallas, the 
man-about-town, were capitally played by Messrs. H. Yarde- 
Martin and R, C. Rose. © Mrs. Robert Martin, jun., gained 
sympathy for Lady Westerby by playing with quiet restraint. 


The South London O.S. in ‘* The Rose of Persia.” A very 
meritorious performance of this rather exacting opera. The 


chorus work and grouping were excellent, the entrance and 
by-play of the mendicants being specially good. The orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. Leonard Venables, except for occa- 
sional excess of sound, lent sympathetic support. Mr. W. H. 
Bishop was a dignified, if rather genial, Sultan, and sang the 
songs which fell to his lot in fine style. Mr. Ben Osborne was 
excellent as Hassan, his dancing giving the greatest pleasure. 
Mr. E. Nicholls acted well as Yussuf, but his voice, although 
of sweet quality, was hardly equal to the exacting music. Mr. 
\. J. Bryant was indistinct as Abdullah, giving the impression 
that the beard he wore interfered with his articulation. Miss 
Olivia Blackburn possesses a charming voice, which she used 
to great advantage as the Sultana. Her favourite slaves were 
plaved by Misses Nana Pyle, Beatrice Ward, and Tinnie Lyon, 
the latter especially scoring with her graceful dancing. Has- 
san’s first and twenty-fifth wives were played by Miss Edith 
Judge, who had hardly the physique necessary to the part, and 
Miss Edith Venables, who proved to be a graceful dancer and 
sweet singer, of whom we saw too little. 


The Musical Mummers in * Merrie England.’’ From start 
to finish the performance went with a delightful swing, and 
may be regarded as a decided triumph for his club. The acting 
was natural, the characters were well cast, and the rendering of 
both concerted pieces and solos was excellent. Mr. Edwin J. 
Evans well sustained the part of the Earl of Essex, and sang 
with much success. Mr. Arthur Moss as Sir Walter Raleigh 
looked distinguished and made the most of a voice of good 
quality. Mr. R. J. H. Hambly, as the player in Shakespeare’s 
company ‘t who could teach Shakespeare a thing or two,’’ was 
most entertaining, his ‘*‘ business ’? being skilful as well as 


amusing. Mr. Sackville Evans was a humorous Silas 
Simkins. The Long Tom and Big Ben of Messrs. Ralph 


Castle and A. C. Chapplelow were decidedly good, and the 
little Mr. Rex. H. Ashdown had to do as the Queen’s Fool was 
well done. The Butcher, Baker, Tinker, and Tailor, good 
country rustics of the buffoon type, were well represented by 
Messrs. C. Cockburn-Fox, Charles H. Robinson, Arthur D. 
Mordant, and Jack Brooks. Special praise must be accorded 
to the two tiny pages, Miss Helen Dilwyn and Master Arthur 
Jack. Miss Hetty Protheroe well represented the stately 
and autocratic Queen Elizabeth, and sang with good effect. 
Miss Alice Freeman sang excellently the songs allotted to the 
part of Bessie Throcmorton, and her acting was decidedly good, 
Miss Gwendolen Evans sang and played well as Jill All Alone, 
and the May Queen of Miss Ethel Moore was in capable hands. 
Miss Florence Hewett deservedly received great applause for 
a most graceful and finished solo dance in the second act. Mrs. 
Willy Scott and the Misses Marguerite Isaac, Irene Hent- 
schel, and Beatrice Campion also performed well as_ the 
‘* Egyptian Dancers.’’ All the other characters did justice 
to their parts. Mr. Edwin Bryan was producer and Mr. K. 
Ernest Irving conducted in the absence of Mr. Willy Scott, 
while the dances were arranged by Miss W. Hart-Dyke. 

The London O. and D.S. in the “ Rose of Persia.’’ This 
performance was not up to the usual level of the work of this 
society. The chorus work lacked finish although the tone 
was excellent. The orchestral accompaniments were sym- 
pathetic, and more light and shade was evident than we have 
noticed before, but in the second act the instruments were 
not in perfect tune. The most finished and consistent work 
was done by Miss Rhoda Whiley, who lent the character of 
the Sultana the requisite blend of regal charm and girlish 
coyness, and who, moreover, sang the difficult music allotted 
to this character with skill and confidence. | Miss Whiley’s 
Sultana is undoubtedly the best in a season when ‘* The Rose 
of Persia ’’ has been a frequent choice. |The characters other- 
wise were excellently cast. Mr. Cuthbert Sledmere, always 
a sure artist, was a manly and dignified Sultan. Mr. Theo 
Ager revelled in the part of Hassan. Mr. Wallace Jones, 
save for a tendency to force his voice, sang and played well 
as Yussuf. Mr. J. H. Monson was an effective Priest. The 
Vizier, Physician, and Executioner of Messrs. John Porter, 
Edmund Starkey, and Frank W. Harris were better individu- 
ally than collectively; and Mr. William C. Hinton was the 
tallest ‘* soldier ’’ we have had the pleasure of seeing. The 
favourite slaves were capitally played by Misses Clara G. 
Colley, Kate Hedges—who scored with the beautiful song, 
** Oh, What is Love! ’’—and Jessie Brown, who danced de- 
lightfully. Miss Frances Glenister was artist enough to be 
made up suitably for Hassan’s elderly wife, and sang her songs 
with her usual confidence. Miss Jessie H. Rose was good as 
Blush-of-Morning, other wives being played by Misses May 
Pollock, Bertha Sandland, Lillie Ashford, and Nelly Westwood. 
We note that the original comic opera ‘‘ The Superior Sex,’’ by 
H. D. Banning and J. H. Maunder, recently produced by this 
society, is available for amateur performances, and we hope 
soon to have the pleasure of hearing and seeing it again. 

Anomalies A.D.C. in ‘“‘ Arms and the Man.” Whilst this 
performance was capable and above the average in many re- 
gards, it missed being distinguished. Miss Ethel Cock played 
soundly as Raina, using a clear, sweet voice with good effect, 
but hers was entirely surface work. Mrs. Ernest Renton was 
good as Catherine. Mr. P. L. Eyre played Major Saranoff 
with understanding, but did not succeed in being convincing, 
and the same may be said of the Captain Bluntschli of Mr. 
W. J. Hill. The most finished and convincing work was done 


by Mr. G. Leonard as Major Petkoff, and Mr. and Mrs. J. K. 
Boddy as Nicola and Louka, the two servants, the latter im- 
personations being really excellent. 

with enthusiasm by a large audience. 
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WIGS. COSTUMES. 


CHAS, H. FOX. Ltd. 


Wiig Makers and Costumiers 


27 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 
LONDON 
Wigs, Costumes, Scenery, Limelight, and every 
requisite for Amateur Performances, &c., 
on most reasonable terms. 
The GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS a SPECIALITY 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCES ATTENDED BY COMPETENT MEN 
“ART OF MAKING-UP.” New Edition just published. Post Free, 1/14 
DR. ERASMUS WILSON’S PURE FACE POWDER, White, Pink and Straw 
Price 1/- per box. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
Telegrams—"* Theatricals, London.” 


ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
Telephone—Post Office, 4552 Central. 





L. & H. NATHAN 


: : Court and : : 
Theatrical Costumiers 


Providers of costumes to the principal London Theatres 
& most important Amateur Clubs throughout the country, 


17 COVENTRY STREET 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. 

















THE ART OF SINGING 


Mr. HERBERT KINSLEY 
TEACHES VOICE PRODUCTION 


on a thoroughly scientific basis ; all defects of voice corrected ; 
no uncertainty left to students. Based on natural and 
scientific laws, which enables them to sustain continual 
vocal effort without fatigue or exertion. It is the only true 
system which can ensure complete ease in the production 
of high or low notes, combined with perfect quality. 
The voice gains in richness and power after a av J/essons. 


ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. ADVICE FREE. 


42 BRYANSTON ST., MARBLE ARCH, W. 





Theatrical and Modern Boot & Shoe Makers and Hosiers 
Tue “ DANDY ” SHOES 


as worn by 
Miss Isapet Jay 
who says, “Shoes fit perfectly.’’ 
Makers to 
Mr. Frank Curzon's Productions 
and the leading London 
Theatres and Opera Houses. 
DANCING SHOES A SPECIALITY. 


H. & M. RAYNE énhoss‘to! wie: 
(A few doors north of Hippodro ie +» W.C. 


Every grade of Boots and Shoes for Ladies' Outdoor wear at Moderate Prices 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 

















Madame Stecr. 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Special Terms for Entire Productions. On Hire or Purchase 


22 Maiden Lane, W.C. 
Factory : 5 Waterloo Road (near Bridge) 

















THE ART OF SINGING 


thoroughly taught by a methods which have ensured success to the greatest singers 
of the past. Pupils, when proficient, are given valuable introductions to the profession, 
and are afforded opportunities of public audience on Concert and Variety Halls. 


THE SAVOY STUDIO OF SINGING & CONCERT AGENCY 


Telegrams :“ Eponym, London.” 358 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. Tele. No. 9296 Gerr. 


STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY CURED 


Booklet of Particulars and Testimonials FREE from 


Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 

















THE KENDRICK FIGURE. 
What is it? Why, that of the woman who takes 
MRS. KENDRICK’S HERB TEA 
The Safe, Simple and Cheap Remedy for Obesity. 
Recommended by John Strange Winter. 
PRICE 2s. 6d. Per Box, Post Free, for 25 Days’ Tesseleens, 
Mrs. P. KENDRICK, 10 Crown Court, Pall Mall, LONDON, S.W. 





SARA, 
Palmist. 
At Homes Attended. 


52 BROMPTON ROAD, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. ; 
(Ist Floor.) Hours 11 to 7 daily. 
































* COL’DRVM,” 
11 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 








Court Dressmaker G 
Ladies’ Tailor 







122 Queen’s Road 
BAYSWATER 

















How’s Private Hotels 


ALEXANDRA HOUSE 
5 & 7 Harrington Gardens, South Kensington. Tele. 2757Kens. 
One minute from Gloucester Road Station. Just opened. Passenger 
Lift. Excellent Cuisine. Every comfort. 


THE CENTRAL 
123 & 125 Cromwell Rd., South Kensington, Tele. 3448 Western 


LINDEN HALL 
131 & 133 Cromwell Rd., South Kensington. Tele. 2658 Kens. 
En Pension terms. Single Rooms from 2 guineas. Double Rooms 
from 4 guineas weekly, or 7s. per day. 
GROSVENOR HOUSE 
17a Pembridge Square, Bayswater, W. Tele. 3897 Paddington. 
En Pension terms. Single rooms from £1 15s. Double Rooms from 
3 guineas weekly, or from 6s. 6d. per day. 
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ANDRE 
HUGO 


The Originator of Fashion in Ladies’ 
Hairdressing, and the Inventor and 
Patentee of the World-Renowned 


‘LA MERVEILLEUSE’ 
HAIR FRAMES | 


WARNING. 
Mons. A. Hugo begs ‘o inform ladies that he is the original 
inventor of the “La Merveilleuse” Hair Frames, and these 
can ONLY BE OBTAINED from him if correct shape and 
lightest weight are desired 


THE TURBAN PARISIEN FRAMES 
The Coiffure of To-day. 


The new * Turban Parisien'’ may be taken as absolutely the 
last word in fashionable coiffure, and has been specially invented by 
M. André Hugo in order to produce in the simplest and most rapid 
fashion possible that fascinating cap effect which now distinguishes 
in a most remarkable degree the latest coiffures seen in those 
places where smart Parisians congregate. 

For a lady wishing to use her own hair, these frames can be had 
plain in three sizes, 16/6, 18/6, 21/-. Covered with fine Natural 
Hair, with the prettiest slight wave, from £3/3/0; or a Plait or Coil, 
as depicted, from £4/4/0 


GRECIAN BANDS, in Real Tortoiseshell. 


Carved, from 36/-; and Plain, from 16/6 














& A Pattern for Colour and Remittance must 


180 Sloane St., London. 


Telephone No.: VICTORIA 2504 
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JOHN BARKER 


BLOUSE SPECIALISTS. 








THE LATEST 
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The MAGYAR 


has gained immediate and 


universal popularity by 
reason of its charming 
simplicity 


Being cut in one piece and 
practically seamless, its 
suc esstul production is 
possible only in the -hands 
of the most expert makers. 


The Illustration represents 
The VESTA, 


a Paisley Silk Magyar 
Ship with Claudine Collar 
and Cuffs, and lined with 
Jap ilk Made in a 
variety of new designs and 
colourings, including Black 
aod W hite and colour com- 
binations suitable for Half 
Mourning 


18/9 


im every detail of 


toth cut and finish. 


Price 





JOHN BARKER & Co., Ltd., SSX32%979%. 








ALSTON’S 
7/6 OUTFIT 


Alstona Painting 


is a delightful and artistic occupa- 
tion for those who desire to paint 
but have not the time an: oppor- 
tunity for study. 

No knowledge of drawing, sketching 
or painting is necessary. 


Every requisite for Alstona Painting 
packed in a well-fitted colour box. 
Alston’s Specialities : 
Convex Glasses, Mediums, Photo- 
graphs for Painting, and all Acces- 

sories for Alstona Painting. 
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at the Playhouse 


By EDWARD MORTON (“ Mordred” of The Referee) 


PART from Mr. Michael Morton's original con- 
tributions to the theatre, we are indebted to him 

lor some of the most diverting, most skilful ver- 

sions of French plays ever seen in London. For Mr. 
Morton is a dramatist who always brings something of 
his own wit and invention into the partnership. A 
partnership it becomes, in effect, when the business is 
well conducted, and as such it is properly recognised in 
Tantalising —Tommy,’’ at the Playhouse, 
where the name of Mr. Michael Morton is associated in 
the programme with that of the French dramatist, M. 
Paul Gavault, in the joint authorship of the piece. This 
is as it Should be. Here, for once, we have the real thing. 
It is the in artistic collaboration. 
Although there is a certain very agreeable lightness 
in the treatment of the theme of 
lantalising Tommy,” it is a 
nimble touch in which there is 
nothing brench On the con- 
trary, it is distinctively English. 
Phe piece 1s english in spirit 
and in style, and only for one 
moment does Mr. Morton seem 
to vield to his French colleague, 
and that is in the fourth act, 
when the young lady who re- 
joices literally rejoices—in_ the 
name of Tommy contemplates 


the case of 


‘entente cordiale 


becoming a nun. The charac- 
terisation is everything there is 
of the most) English, as_ they 
sav in France; in the piquancy 
of the dialogue there is) no 
foreign spice and nothing of the 
ordinary ‘‘the hat of my 
me iexhbour (feminine) is) bigger 
than the garden of your uncle ” 
kind of translation; and the fun 
of the thing is pure English, 
and very good fun, too. Mr. 
Michac 1 Morton, to be sure, has 
something of a Frenchman's 
sense of the theatre; he = ts 
“homme du thedtre’’; and the 
association of a French drama- 
tist with the authorship. of 

Tantalising Tommy" is in- 
dicated by nothing so much as 
by the appearance in the pro- 
gramme of the name of the 
French author, who is allowed 

with a gallantry which a 
Frenchman could not excel—to 
go first; as who should say, ” 

\prés vous, monsicur.’’ As a matter of fact, * Tan- 
talising Tommy "’ is the third play developed from the 
same scenario, for although the piece at the Playhouse is 
derived to a certain extent from ‘‘ La Petite Chocola- 
tiere ’ of M. Paul Gavault, the theme had already been 
treated independently in a play by Mr. Michael Morton 
which was given in America some time before the produc- 
‘ Tantalising Tommy ”’ is 


Photo) 


tion of the French piece, and 
the offspring of the happy union of the two 

lommy, tantalising Tommy, is a character. Tommy is 
the pet-name of the spoilt child of the enormously 
wealthy Mr. Thomas Pepper (of Pepper’s Tea), and if 
we find Tommy more ‘tantalised than tantalising it may 
be that Mr. Morton intended the title to be taken in that 
sense. Maybe he did, maybe he did not. Certainly it 
is tantalising for Tommy, who is used to having her own 





Mr. Cyril Maude and Miss Marie Léhr] 


way, to find her will opposed by James Cottenham, « 
Colonial Office clerk, at whose country cottage she 
arrives, uninvited, on the night of the opening scene. 
Tommy's motor-car has broken down, and since there 
is neither railway station nor hotel near at hand, Tommy 
decides, offhand, to accept the hospitality which has not 
yet been extended to her. In short, she imposes herself 
on him. She won’t go. Now this is a nice position in 
which to place a young bachelor engaged to be married 
to his Chief’s daughter. To be sure, Cottenham is not 
alone. As Bertha, the maid, says, in reply to a ques- 
tion addressed to her later by that same Chief, who 
arrives on the scene in due course and expresses himself 
to the effect that he thought Mr. Cottenham lived alone, 
‘“ Not week-ends, sir,’’ says Bertha. It happens that 
Harry Killick, an artist, is 
staying with his friend Cotten- 
ham, when Tommy enters, 
alone and unabashed; and 
while Cottenham is for bund- 
ling her out of the place, 
Killick’s inclinations are all 
the other way. When once 
Killick discovers that Tommy 
is the daughter of Pepper’s 
Tea he makes up his mind 
there and then that he will not 
let her go, and he finds effec- 
tual means of preventing her 
from doing so; _ although 
Killick, who had hoped to 
effect the conquest of Tommy, 
is quite willing to surrender 
the charmer to his friend when 
he finds that Cottenham is, so 
to speak, the man for her 
money. By the time Bertha, 
unable to resist the alluring 
temptations of the gallant 
chauffeur, has gone off with 
him, unbeknown to her em- 
ployer, to fetch another motor- 
car from town, the play 
reaches a situation, at the end 
of the first act, which leaves 
us on the spur of expectation. 
It is common’ enough in 
plays of the class to which 
‘Tantalising Tommy” be 
longs to find that the fun, 
which is well started in 
the first act, is kept up in the 
second, but slackens in the 
third ; but ** Tantalising 
Tommy ”’ is the exception which serves to establish that 
rule. For the thing is kept going briskly, .not only 
through three acts, but through four. The masterful 
Tommy has everything her own way, and, in spite of 
himself, Cottenham finds that he is unable to resist the 
imperious young lady. Eustace Tathem, his Chief, pays 
him a visit, and is mightily shocked to find Tommy 
making herself quite at home in the cottage, but we feel 
sure that the unhappy Cottenham will not be inconsolable 
for long when his Chief declines to sanction Cottenham’s 
marriage with his daughter and goes off in a huff. Comes 
also to the cottage Tommy’s father, who makes a great 
show of resentment, anger and authority, but all to n¢ 
purpose. Tommy is the one and only person who i 
unmoved by all the excitement and commotion sh: 
creates. She alone is unconscious of the mischief sh 
makes. With all the good nature in the world she pr 
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‘** Play, please, no matter what, but do play.’’ 


(MrCyRIL MAUDE): 


Jimmy. 
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Oh! there's a fine man!’ 


disturbs the peace at Jimmy 


Tommy (Miss MARIE LBur): “* 


whose car has broken down 
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By EDWARD MORTON (“ Mordred” of The Referee) 
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“'Tantalising Tommy,’ 
PART trom Mr. Michael Morton's original con- 


tributions to the theatre, we are indebted to him 


lor some of the most diverting, most skilful ver- 


sions of French plays cver seen in London. For Mr. 
Morton is a dramatist who always brings something of 
his own wit and invention into the partnership. A 
partnership it becomes, in effect, when the business is 


well conducted, and as such it is properly recognised in 
Pantalising Tommy,’’ at the Playhouse, 
name of Mr. Michael Morton is associated in 
with that of the French dramatist, M. 
This 


the case of 
where the 
the programme 
Paul Gavault, in the joint authorship of the piece. 


isas it should be. Here, for once, we have the real thing. 
It is the ‘‘entente cordiale’’ in artistic collaboration. 
Although there is a certain very agreeable lightness 
in the treatment of the theme of 

Pantalising Tommy,” it is a 
nimble touch in which there ts 


nothing brench On the con- 
it is distinctively English. 


English in) spirit 


tary, 
Phe piece os 
for one 


and in stvle, and only 


moment does Mr. Morton seem 
to vield to his French colleague, 


and that is in the fourth aet, 


when the lady who re- 
literally rejoices ine the 


contemplates 
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becoming a nun. The charac- 
terisation is everything there is 
of the most english, us they 
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foreign spree and nothing of the 
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neighbour (feminine) is) bigger 
than the garden of your uncle ” 
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kind of translation ; 
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talising Tommy "' is the third play developed from the 


same scenario, for although the piece at the Playhouse ts 
derived to a certain extent from ‘* La Petite Chocola- 
tiere ’ of M. Paul Gavault, the theme had already been 
treated independently in a play by Mr. Michael Morton 
whieh was given in America some time before the produc- 
tion of the French piece, and ** Tantalising Tommy ”’ ts 
the offspring of the happy union of the two 

Fommy, is a character. Tommy is 
the pet-name of the child of the 
wealthy My Thomas Pepper (of Pepper's Tea), and if 
we find Tommy 
be that Mr. Morton intended the 
Mavbe lhe 
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lommy, tantalising 


spoilt enormously 


more tantalised than tantalising it may 
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way, to find her will opposed by James Cottenham, « 
Office clerk, at whose country cottage she 
arrives, uninvited, on the night of the opening scene. 
Tommy’s motor-car has broken down, and since there 
is neither railway station nor hotel near at hand, Tommy 
decides, offhand, to accept the hospitality which has not 
yet been extended to her. In short, she imposes herself 
on him. She won’t go. Now this is a nice position in 
which to place a young bachelor engaged to be married 
to his Chief’s daughter. To be sure, Cottenham is not 
alone. As Bertha, the maid, says, in reply to a ques- 
tion addressed to her later by that same Chief, who 
arrives on the scene in due course and expresses himself 
to the effect that he thought Mr. Cottenham lived alone, 
‘* Not week-ends, sir,’? says Bertha. It happens that 
Harry Killick, an artist, is 
staying with his friend Cotten- 
ham, when Tommy enters, 
alone and unabashed; and 
while Cottenham is for bund- 
ling her out of the place, 
Killick’s inclinations are all 
the other way. When once 
Killick discovers that Tommy 
is the daughter of Pepper’s 
Tea he makes up his mind 
there and then that he will not 
let her go, and he finds effec- 
tual means of preventing her 
from doing so; although 
Killick, who had hoped to 
effect the conquest of Tommy, 
is quite willing to surrender 
the charmer to his friend when 
he finds that Cottenham is, so 


Colonial 


to speak, the man for her 
money. By the time Bertha, 
unable to resist the alluring 
temptations of the gallant 


chauffeur, has gone off with 
him, unbeknown to her em- 
ployer, to fetch another motor- 
car from town, the _ play 
reaches a situation, at the end 
of the first act, which leaves 
us on the spur of expectation. 
It is common” enough in 
plays of the class to which 
‘* Tantalising Tommy’”’ be 
longs to find that the fun, 
which is well started in 
the first act, is kept up in the 
second, but slackens in the 
third ; but ** Tantalising 
Tommy ”’ is the exception which serves to establish that 
rule. For the thing is kept going briskly, .not only 
through three acts, but through four. The masterful 
Tommy has everything her own way, and, in spite of 
himself, Cottenham finds that he is unable to resist the 
imperious young lady. Eustace Tathem, his Chief, pays 
him a visit, and is mightily shocked to find Tommy 
making herself quite at home in the cottage, but we feel 
sure that the unhappy Cottenham will not be inconsolable 
for long when his Chief declines to sanction Cottenham’s 
marriage with his daughter and goes off in a huff. Comes 
also to the cottage Tommy’s father, who makes a great 
show of resentment, anger and authority, but all to n¢ 
purpose. Tommy is the one and only person who i: 
unmoved by all the excitement and commotion = sh« 
She alone is unconscious of the mischief sh 
With all the good nature in the world she pré 
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Jimmy. (MrCyriL MAuDE): “ Play, please, no matter what, but do play.’’ 
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Tommy, whose car has broken down, disturbs the peace at Jimmy Cottenham’s cottage. 


Tommy (Miss MARIE LBur): ‘Oh! there's a fine man!” 
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Play of the Month continued) 


cures for Cottenham his dismissal from his post—surely 
a most unusual, summary method of dealing with a 


official 
Cottenham’s ofhes 


Government by sending over the telephone from 


an impudent message to his Chief. For 
lommy calls upon Cottenham at the Colonial Office, where 
she comports herself with no more ceremony than she did 
at ihe 


eottage. There is something perfectly enchanting 


in the freedom from restraint of this vouny lady, who * is 
But for 


which she always carries it off we should be disposed to 


not one to be denied.” the good grace with 


eall it‘ cheek.” One of the most fascinating passages 

in the play, perhaps, is the scene in which Tommy invites 

hersell to share Cottenham’'s luncheon a dish of Irish 

stewoosent in) from oa neighbouring restaurant. Could 

anvthing be more unromantic than Irish stew? Yet the 
ene is one of the pret- 

tiest bits of unaffected 

entiment we have seen 

for vears; and to have 

invented a seene. ol that 


kind at the proper morme nt 


have carried it 


and to 

through without | over- 
doing ait shows a sure 
ense of dramatic propor- 
tion \ great deal more 
thought and imagination 
gro to the making ol 
uch veene as this: than 


dramatist might expend 
dissertation 


my writing a 

upon Trish stew. The 
con Means SO much, 
vet thev sav so little; but 
somehow you carry away 
an idea that one of the 
happiest memories in the 
lives of these two young 
people will be associated 
herealter with Trish stew, 
just as, by some quite 


nintable, mysterious 
the 


Line? 


association of ideas, 





fore the audience is on very friendly terms with Jimm 
Cottenham. As Tommy, who is engaged in tantalising 
him, as he is in_ tantalising Tommy, Miss Mari 
Lohr is provided with the very best part in which she 
has been seen since she appeared at His Majesty’s in 
Mr. Michael Morton's ** Colonel Neweome *'— a rare in- 
stance of a successful play derived from a famous novel 
in which, in the minor part of the Old Cam- 
paigner’s daughter, she left an ineffaceable impression. 
Life in a Government office is perhaps a little more 
than it is represented in ‘‘ Tantalising 
but Mr. John Beauchamp’s Eustace Tathem, 
Cottenham’s austere chief, is decidedly a recognisable 
type. It is a clever interpretation of the official mind 
The name of Eustace Tathem 
is in itself felicitous; for 
there is something in a 
name, an eminent = au- 
thority to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The 
name of Jones, for ia- 
stance, which 
means uncommon, is not 
familiar among the = im- 
mortals, is it? \s Vol- 
taire said, that a prophet 
with such a name as Ha- 


Rosie, 


decorous 
Tommy,”’ 


and the official manner. 


is by no 


bakkuk would be 
“capable of anything ’’; 
as Fielding said that a 


child at christening might 
be ‘* Nicodemus’d — into 
nothing,’’ so a man of the 
name of Eustace Tathem 
seems predestined to the 


public service. Mr. Beau- 


champ) gives you that 
idea; he is Eustace Tat- 
hem all over. Mr. Fred 


Lewis as Thomas Pepper, 
who tries to disguise his 
natural weakness by a 
mere affectation — of 


singing of the nightin- strength of character, is 
gritty always reminded the personification of ma- 
Mrs. Nickleby of the fry- terial prosperity and peace 
in of onions. In- the at any price. But it is 
last aet the play, which upon the three principal 
has gone so merrily all parts of James Cotten- 
along, arrives at) what ham and his friend Harry 
vou may call a foregone Killick, and the adorable 
conclusion, and if | the Tommy that Mr. Michael 

enes in Killick’s studio, Morton has exercised his 
Wustrating the painter's arts particularly. Killick, 
life and Fommy's very na sever Steset Stutios the irresponsible, is a 
unlikely renunetation of Miss Marie Léhr treat; and Mr. Kenneth 


and all its 
have 


thre world 
vanities not the persuasive quality we find in all 
feel that 
here of that sense of inevitability the logic ol 


with which the scenes, so far, follow one another, 


the earlier scenes in the play; if) we there is 
nothing 


drama 


the play soon recovers its natural gaiety and gallops to 
the end, which leaves the audience as happy as Tommy 
lathes her 


ersell and her and 


indulyent bashful, re- 


luctant lover. 
Mr. Cyril Maude’s part of Cottenham fits him so well 
that he the 


bashful man, with a heart overflowing with good nature 


might have been measured for it. He is 


and tine sort, in 


the sense in which the word is used to signify so much 


fecling. He is a thoroughly ‘* decent 


than it 


more seems to convey. the kind of fellow, vou 
know, whom one gets to like the more the better one 
understands him. The play has not gone very far be- 


110 


Douglas, who plays the 
part, achieves a notable success in a vein of comedy in 


which his talents have not hitherto found _ fre¢ 
expression. Mr. Douglas delivers his” lines with 
point, and what is by all the laws of the jungk 
the lion's share of the best lines in’ the — piec: 
fall to him. “The man who gets the best of every 


” 


‘is the man who takes it. In that 
sentence the whole system of his philosophy is as neat! 
put as it is again in his reply to Cottenham’s acute remar! 
“If vou didn’t much you wouldn’t make s 
many mistakes,’’ to which the insouciant Killick replie 
“It’s only by making mistakes we find the right way.”’ 


Mart bara 
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thing,’ he says, 


know so 
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The shy Jimmy resents the intrusion of Tommy 


Tommy : ‘‘ Would you like to know my name?”’ Jimmy: “No!” 

















Jimmy: ‘* What are vou going to do ? 
Tommy : ‘' I'm going to sleep here 
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The Problem of Tommy’s Night Attire 





Jimmy: ‘* Let her have one of the new lot in 
the bottom drawer.”’ 





|\Dover Street Studios 
The Chauffeur asks Bertha to elope with him 


Tonnings (Mr. Joun Harwoop): ‘I'll give you the time of your life."’ 
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Act Il. 


Jimmy’s fiancée and her father leave the house in disgust. 











Jimmy: ‘* Mr. Tathem, I shall die of sham» 


Tathem (Mr. JOHN BEAUCHAMP): ‘‘I hope you will, sir."’ 
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Next morning Bertha brings back the tandem 


Harry: ‘' Where have you been, you wicked girl ?’’ 
Bertha (Miss MAIDEE Hope): ‘* In the woods, sir,’ 


Mr. Pepper arrives to find 
his daughter in Jimmy’s 
cottage 
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Breakfast in the cottage next morning 
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Mr. Pepper: "' 
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I don’t want to disturb you at your morning devotions."’ 
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Mr. Pepper and his daughter depart 


‘ There are some crimes that a1 the Pepper millions couldn't pay for. 
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Act IIL. 


Harry calls on Jimmy at the Colonial Office. 








Se 


Harry (Mr, KENNETH DOUGLAS): ‘‘ You've cut me out 


with that little girl,"’ Harry: ‘‘ I swear by the heads of my children.’’ 
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An awkward moment for Mr. Pepper (FRED LEWIS), who, by mistake, takes a lady’s glove from his pocket instead of 
a handkerchief. Harry is shocked. 
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Jimmy and Tommy lunch téte 2 téte at the Colonial Office 
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After lunch Tommy finds*her photo in Jimmy’s blotting pad 
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Tommy makes notes on Jimmy’s shirt front 

















Jimmy: ‘It tickles me.”’ 


Further misunderstandings in Jimmy’s office 





Mr. Pepper: ‘* Vve a good mind to box your ears."’ 
Jimmy: ‘* Pray don't hesitate.’ 
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Act IV. 


Jimmy chaffs Harry on his appearance 














Jimmy: ‘* Why have you got a lot of partridges all over you ?”’ 
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Mr, Pepper’s munificence 
Mr. Pepper: ‘* Here's a cheque for £500 for your carica—er—characteristic painting.’’ 
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It's all right !'’ 


“It's all right, Jimmy! 


Harry is overjoyed in the belief that he has won Tommy’s affections 
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Tommy: ‘‘ Miss Pepper ' » longer 
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Can be Carried in the Waistcoat Pocket. 


For SHORT VOYAGES, 2/9 per box (containing !2 capsules), 
For LONG VOYAGES, 10/6 per box (containing 48 capsules), 


NOTE. 


F. LUDICKE 


39 Southampton Row, W.C. 
Specialist in Artistic Hair Work. 


TRANSFORMATIONS at 4 Guireas. 
SEMI-TRANSFORMATIONS at 2 Gns. 


EXPERT IN THE TREATMENT OF SCURF. 
THOSE SUFFERING SHOULD CONSULT HIM. 















Read and tollow Directions carefully. 
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RACKHAM’S FLORESSA HAIR RESTORER 
(Registered.) 

An ideal Hair Restorer and Invigorator, and a charmingly effective dressirg 
prepared from selected “ Indian Wild Flowers."’ 

It is a grand tonic, gives new life to failing hair and tapidly produces a rich 
abundant growth, checks any tendency to fall out or change colour, and 
is perfectly harmless. In Bottles, 2/9, 5/3, and 10/6, post free. 

RACKHAM & CO., Patent Medicine Depot, NORWICH, 














CONTINENTAL TRAVEL, LTD. 


5 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 


Have secured some of the best houses in Ober--Ammergau for the 


PASSION PLAY of 1910 | 
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TOUR TO THE BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS 


(Centre Garmisch-Partenkirchen), with two nights at Ober-Ammergau, and Ticket for the Play. 










EXCURSIONS TO THE ROYAL CASTLES OF BAVARIA 


Extensions to Nuremberg, Dresden, Berlin, Vienna, The Rhine, 
$3 The Tyrol, The Dolomites, etc. $3 










FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE SECRETARY, 5 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 















Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. an | 
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Classified Advertisements 


For Advertisement Rates under this heading write to the Advertise- 
ment Manager, 12 Regent Street, S.W. 


BASKET MAKING 
SCHOOL OF BASKET MAKING 
(Miss Firtn’s), 23 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 
Write for particulars of lessons and all Basket material. 
Tel. No.: 6775 Gerrard. 
MISS CROOKE’S SCHOOL OF BASKETMAKING, 
18 Berners St.,W. Lessons given. Evening classes attended. 
All kinds of fancy baskets at moderate prices. Hours, 10 to 6. 











FACE AND SCALP MASSAGE 
| FACE AND SCALP MASSAGE by “ ISOLI,”’ who per- 





sonally treats all her clients. Special treatment for NEU- 
RALGIA. Consultations free. 139 Kensington High St., W. 


REME D’APHRODITE CIE, 14 New Bond Street, W.— 

Liquid Skin Cream nourishes the skin, making it look cool. 
Is not a liquid powder. Prices, 2s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. per 
bottle. All Hygienic Preparations. Tel. 3501 Mayfair. 


CHIROPODY AND MASSAGE 


AUGUSTA SUTTON, expert chiropodist and face mas- 
seuse, 26 Beauchamp Place, S.W. Tel.: 4478 Western. 
Hours, 10 to 5; Saturday, 10 to 1. 














DANCING AND PHYSICAL CULTURE 
SCHOOL OF DANCING AND PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


2 Harrington Gardens, South Kensington (near Gloucester 
Road Station, S.W.). Write for prospectus to Miss Aimée 
Phipps. ia 











EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
THE EMPLOYERS’ AGENCY (Governess and Domestic), 
10 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. Write for full particulars. 
‘Phone 5883 Westminster. 








GROSVENOR DOMESTIC 
AGENCY, 
32 BUCKINGHAM PALACE Roap, S.W. 
Write or telephone at once. 
Tel. : 5380 Westminster. 


AND GOVERNESS 





PALACE GARDENS EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. (Regis- 
tered by L.C.C.) Domestic servants and governesses. No 
booking fee. 5 Wellington Ter., Bayswater,W. Tel.: 3790 Padd. 





THE LADIES’ LEAGUE, 21 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W., recommends gentlewomen to fill responsible 
positions. Telephone: 1025 Mayfair. 

MRS. McKENZIE, first-class governess and servants’ 
agency, 8 Earl’s Court Road, Kensington, W. Write for full 
particulars. 

THE RELIABLE AGENCY (Domestic and General), 2 
Crawford Street, Baker Street (ist floor), Tel. 2750 Pad. 

MRS. A. GRATWICKE, 99 Regent Street, 


duces gentlewomen to fill all good positions. 


COSTUMIERE 











W., intro- 
Please call. 








MR. WOLFF, chiropodist, 54 Beauchamp Place, Brompton 
Road. Tel.: 485Western. Hours, 10 to 6.30 ; Saturday, 10 to 2. 


MRS. VIVIAN. Massage daily. 42 George Street, Port- 
man Square, W. 12.30 to 7; Sundays,3to6. _ 














STACE, LADIES’ COSTUMIERE, 128 Charing Cross 
Road,—Latest models from leading Paris and Vienna houses 
at a tithe of original cost. Tel. 7122 Gerrard. 





THEATRICAL AND VARIETY AGENCY 
J. ROWLAND SALES’ AGENCY (Theatrical and Variety), 
15 and 16 King William Street, Strand, W.C. Mr. Sales 
specially undertakes the providing of artists for Concerts, At 
Homes, Dinners, etc. Write or "phone: Gerrard 7145. 








MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


“THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW” (started in 1858 as 
Englishwoman’s Journal) of Social, Industrial, and Educational 
Questions Affecting Women. Published quarterly. Price 1s. 
23 Berners Street, London, W:. 











HYGIENE AND SELF-CURE 


By Professcr Ebbard 


If you suffer from any disease, chronic complaint, ailment, disorder, this 
book will teach you how you may treat your-elf correctly WITHOUT having 
recourse to drugs, medicines, or any electric or hydropathic or gymnastic 
treatments which entail expense. 





Modern Medical Publishing Co., 12 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 








ment; American manicure.—15 Beauchamp Place, 


S.W. (near Harrods). 


MRS. FRAZER BROWN, certified specialist for all * 
kinds of massage, vibro, electrical, scalp, and face treat- 
Tel. No. 5356 Western, 








KATHLEEN BOYLE (from Pomeroy’s, Bond Street, W.). 
Specialist in electrolysis, American manicure, face and neck 
treatment and bust development. Moles removed, etc. Hours 
10 till 7.—145 Oxford Street, W. 


FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING 


ELSIELEA, COURT DRESSMAKER, 30 Brook Street, W. 
Smart French Models (Day and Evening) from £8 8s. Court 
Gowns and Trains inclusive from £18 18s. French fit 
guaranteed. 











** ZARA,” of 1 Conduit Street, W. (2nd floor), 1s showing 
smart French Model Hats from 25s. 6d. Day and Evening 


Gowns from 4} guineas. Inspection of her showroom is in- 
vited. 





MME. ROSE, *' Court Dressmaker ”’’ (from Paquin, Paris). 
Evening and day gowns from 6} guineas.—168 Brompton 
Road, S.W. Tel. 3193 Western. 

R. FREEMAN (late with Ernest, Regent Street), ladies’ 
tailor and habit maker and furrier. 72 New Oxford Street, 
W. Original designs undertaken. 


MARIE GRIN, Court dressmaker. 42 George Street, 
Portman Square, W. Evening dresses a speciality. 


ASTROLOGY, PALMISTRY, ETC. 


ASTROLOGY.—Expounded by a skilful professional man, 
reveals the planet’s influence on prospects, legacies, marriage, 
etc. Send birth date with 1s. order. Two years’ guidance 
added.—Professor Mercury, F.A., Llandaff, Glam. 

















ASTROLOGY.—Your Future Important Events Foretold— 
Marriage, Partner described, Business, Speculation, Changes, 
Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, etc.—Send birth date, 1s. P.O., 
stamped envelope, Mme. Marion, 4 Robertson Ave., Edinburgh. 


MASCOT. 
GRAPHOLOGIST AND PALMIST. 
120 New Bond Street, W. 
Consultations Daily, ro till 6. 


“A Face may Lie, but a Hand never.” 


Consult THELMA 


PALMIST AND CLAIRVOYANT 
Hours 11 until 6 or by Appointment 
PATRONIZED BY THE ARISTOCRACY 


4 EARL’S COURT RD., LONDON, W. 


TURF COMMISSION AGENT 























COOKERY SCHOOL 
78_ WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 





Prospectus on application 


Cookery Book, “* High-Class & Econo- 
mical Cookery Recipes,” 4/6 post free. 














Charles Denton 
38 GLASSHOUSE STREET, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


Telephone Nos. : 4156-7 Gerrarpb. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Denrocuar, Lonpon,” 











Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND Society when communicating with advertisers. 
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Mr. CYRIL MAUDE 


NLY an actor who possesses the true spark of 
() geri can afford to be versatile, for versatility on 

the modern stage is usually a short cut to the 
humdrum valleys of mediocrity from whence it is well 
nigh hopeless to reach the 
Olympic heights of fame. A 
shame, granted, but the pay- 
ing public, who, after all, 
keep the theatres going, 
demand to see their 
favourites in personal parts, 
and it is a well-known fact 
that when certain popular 
actors have dared to alter 
their appearance by so much 
as a beard their particular 
following have disapproved 
most emphatically. During 
recent years I can only recall 
three actor-managers in the 
forefront of the profession 
who, as character actors, 
have dared tradition, and, 
daring it, marched triumph- 
antly on to victory. Mr. 
Cyril Maude is one of these, 
for his work covers as wide a 
Photo} [Burford Tange as the most exacting 

As Lord Ogleby playgoer could demand. It’s 
a real ‘‘ Great Divide,’’ to use an Americanism, which 
separates Sir Peter Teazle from Captain Barley, and 
both worthies from ‘‘ The Flag Lieutenant.’’ Yet artis- 
tically the sure touch is always there, a touch which 
resembles the artist Watteau in its delicacy of finish and 
perfection of detail. Like that true poet-painter, Mr. 
Maude’s temperament ,unconsciously 
colours all he produces, surrounding 
everyday scenes with an atmospheric 
effect, yet impressing them unfor- 
gettably on the mind. When I last 
went behind the scenes a cheery voice 
replied to my knock, ‘Just a 
moment,’’ and in less than that time I 
was shaking hands with surely the 
youngest looking actor-manager in 
London. ‘‘ Yes, I’m awfully fit. The 
secret of perennial youth? Plenty hard 
work and a successful play. Yet as a 
lad my health compelled me to leave 
for Canada and start farming instead 
of acting. But agricultural life soon 
bored me, so I made for New York, 
secured an engagement with the late 
David Bandman, and in 1883 made my 
first appearance in ‘ East Lynne’ at 
Denver, Colorado. After a_ tour 
through the mining cities of West 
America—a rough business—I longed 
for home, and 1885 found me playing 
in Miss Elliott’s provincial company. 
My first part in London was at the 
original Strand Theatre as Sir Charles 
Harwood, an old gentleman, but it was not until 1887 
that I made a hit in ‘ Racing,’ at the Grand, Islington. 
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Shortly after I joined Mr. Thorne to take the part of 


As Sir Peter Teazle, with Miss Winifred 
Emery as Lady Teazle 


was Miss Winifred Emery, and we were married before 
the finish of the run. Then followed two happy years 
with Sir Charles Wyndham. Engagements with Mrs. 
Langtry and Mr. Comyns Carr at the Comedy gave me 
plenty of scope in parts like Gra- 
ham McFarlane in ‘Agatha 
Tylden,’ Mr. Watkin in ‘ Sowing 
the Wind,’ ete. Now came the 
most critical period in my 
theatrical career. I resolved to go 
into management, and 1896 saw 
Mr. Frederick Harrison and my- 
self installed at the historic Hay- 
market. An actor’s life is never 
a bed of roses and [| am subject 
occasionally to ‘ nerves,’ but the 
day before our opening night was 
the most miserable | ever spent. 
After all, there was no need for 
worry. ‘Under the Red Robe’ 
turned up trumps and ran for 
nearly nine months. Among our 
important productions ‘ The Little 
Minister,’ by Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
takes an honoured place. Bril- 
liantly written, it gave my wife 
the opportunity of becoming , 
acquainted with winsome Pale] (Dover Street Studios 
‘Babbie.’ Some of the higher 4% Richard Lascelles 
critics are apt to belittle such a part. Certainly it isn’t 
Shakespeare, but it is pure comedy, and pure comedy 
is much more difficult to play than the outsider imagines. 
Naturally, we all became ‘ verra Scotch’ and the feature 
of our Christmas entertainment was a piper from the 
Scots Guards. After his first tune he had a tremendous 
reception, but a member of our company, a keen soldier, 
seemed dissatisfied. ‘ Wait a moment, boys,’ said he, 
full of the Dargai victory recently achieved, ‘I'll ask 
him for ‘‘ The Cock o’ the North.’’’ ‘ Hear, hear,’ we 
cried. Walking up to the piper, he 
clapped him, on the shoulder, ‘ That’s 
fine, my man, but give us a taste of 
**The Cock o’ the North.’’’ The 
Highlander’s face was a study as he 
replied, ‘ Mon, ‘ave bin playin’ it for 
the last quarter-r-r 0’ an ‘oor-r-r,’ 

‘* Other successes included ‘ The 
School for Scandal,’ in which my wife 
and I played Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle, while other parts I revelled in 
were Major Bingham in ‘ The Second 
in Command’ and Lord Ogleby in 
‘The Clandestine Marriage.’ 

‘* Now, after varied vicissitudes, 
I’ve built a home of my own, where 
in 1907 I started with ‘ Toddles.’ Yes, 
I liked Lord Meadows, but not so well 
as Dicky Lascelles in ‘ The Flag Lieu- 
tenant,’ yet both have to stand aside 
for Sir Peter Teazle. Such a charac- 
ter adds the same zest to the pleasure 
of acting as a perfume-laden spring 
breeze to the joy of living. He is so full of opposites, if 
I may use the expression, his irritability only serves to 
accentuate his lovableness, while in his words and actions 
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Lord Bellamar in ‘ Joseph’s Sweetheart.’ The heroine some fresh meaning can always be discovered. To live 
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About the Players (continued) 


on the stage with Sir Peter is to forget such a word as 


MR. This clever actor has had a wide and varied 
boredom. Strangely enough, as I grow older I seem to- FRED experience. ‘* Strange I should be playing 
be dropping more and more into playing ‘ straight parts’ LEWIS in this excellent comedy,’’ he remarked 


of a youthful type and I find my good friends the public 
quite partial to the change, judging from the large 
audiences ‘ Tantalising Tommy is drawing.”’ 

Closely associated for a quarter of a century with every 
movement calculated to elevate the British Drama, the 
British playgoer can look forward with every confidence 
to Mr. Maude’s future productions, but when are we 
to meet again *‘ The Little Minister ’’ and his delightful 
‘* Babbie ’’? 


‘‘ for | was Miss Marie Léhr’s father in ‘My Wife,’ her 
first success, and in this, her latest, I am once more her 
fond parent. The part I like most is that of the vicar in 
‘Lady Huniworth’s Experiment,’ mainly because the 
worthy gentleman more nearly approaches my own cha- 
racter than any other I have portrayed. Each night as I 
walked on the stage I felt I only had to be natural and 
good. Some years ago I also had the privilege which 
few English actors have enjoyed of appearing in Paris 
with a French company in a French comedy.’’ Mr. 
Lewis’s genial personality and unapproachable humour 
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MISS In an age of artificiality and swagger it is have had a good share in making ‘‘ Tantalising Tommy ”’ 
MARIE refreshing to meet a nature utterly unspoilt a mirth-making comedy. 
LOHR by success, success which few artistes have 





achieved while still in their teens. Yet Miss Marie Lohr, 
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sce her in the first performance of *‘ My Wife "’ realised 
that this young actress possessed not only temperament, 
but technique of a high order. With a voice caressing 
in its pathos, yet infectious in its gaiety and a power to 
be the part portrayed, she flashed across the footlights, 
capturing the hearts of the audience, and securing un- 
stinted praise from the most carping of critics. Time— 
the supreme test—has only increased the admiration 
with which her work is regarded by everyone on and off 


who, three years ago, when only seventeen, was leading MR. JOHN It was at Greenwich, in 1869, this sterling 
" lady at the Haymarkei, is to-day a natural winsome BEAU- actor made his first appearance. Ten years 
i English girl. In May, 1907, those who were privileged to CHAMP of solid provincial touring formed a splendid 
g 


foundation for the reputation he has since built up in the 
dramatic world. In 1879 and 1880 he appeared in Lon- 
don as Poisson in ‘* Drink,’’ Horatio in ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ with 
Edwin Booth and Huguet in ‘‘ Richelieu,’’ afterwards 
playing in ‘‘ The Silver King,’’ ‘‘ A Run of Luck,”’ etc., 
and scoring heavily as Dr. Candy in ‘‘ The New Boy.” 
‘** Before going to Australia,’’ he said, ‘‘ I was with Mr. 
Lewis Waller in most of his productions at the Imperial 
Theatre. Yes, the Colonies, I find, are most progressive 
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as far as the Drama is concerned. While there I acted 
a great deal with Miss Tittell Brune, supporting her in 
‘Sunday,’ etc. In Sydney and Melbourne I found an 
extraordinary interest taken in the theatre; in fact, only 
lately I heard that Mr. Oscar Asche and Miss Lily Bray- 
ton were drawing crowded audiences in those cities to 
Shakespearean costume recitals.’’ Well equipped at every 
point of stage work Mr. Beauchamp’s studies are always 
a pleasure to watch. 


the stage. In a quaintly enticing flat overlooking the 
Embankment, Miss Lohr told me something of her career. 
‘* Yes, my family have been closely associated with the 
stage, both my mother (Miss Kate Bishop), and my 
uncle (Mr. Alfred Bishop) being active members of the 
profession. To go further back still, my great grand- 
father (James Woulds) shared the management of the 
famous Bath Theatre with Macready. My first appear- 
ance? Well! one Christmas I came home from school 
for the holidays and found my mother preparing to fulfil 
an engagement. It was lonely at home, so hearing some 
children were required to dance in the piece I persuaded 
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| Sob to drat uae kechaied. "tik @ madeaeneinteee 20-0 Mr. Kenneth Douglas, who puts such verve 
im i TF Oe ee ee oe KENNETH and go into his finished performance as the 
: commenced in real earnest with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, pQuGLas 


artist, started as far back as 1893, and a 
year later his acting in the part of Bullock Major ’’ in 
‘‘The New Boy’”’ at Terry’s established him a prime 
favourite with the London public. After playing at the 
Criterion in ‘‘ Rosemary ’’ and the Comedy in ‘‘ One 
Summer’s Day’’ as Tom, he toured in ‘‘ The Little 
Minister.’’ His clever studies as Lieutenant Hartley in 
‘*The Drums of Oude,’’ Boolby in ‘‘ Toddles,’’ and 
Freddie Perkins in ‘‘ Mrs. Dot’’ will long be remem- 


and to them I owe a deep debt of gratitude. Shortly 
after Sir Herbert Tree engaged me to play Rosey Mac- 
kenzie, in ‘ Colonel Newcombe’; little did I imagine 
that a couple of years later I should be playing Mar- 
i guerite to this fine actor’s Mephistopheles. When 
‘Colonel Newcombe ’ finished I went to the Haymarket, 
where | appeared as Beatrix Dupré, in ‘ My Wife.’ Oh, 
the pleasure I had in this character—this and ‘ Tanta- 
lising Tommy’ are my favourites. No, I haven’t any 
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; special method in studying a part. Certainly, I’ve no bered. 

faith in the old-fashioned idea of being word perfect at 

: the first rehearsal. I find by learning my lines gradually 
while working with the rest of the cast that the char- mp, Those who sit at their ease enjoying 
acter slowly grows round me, so to speak, creeping closer JOHN thoroughly a fine Playhouse production little 


and closer until it becomes a bit of myself; then I’m ‘ in HARWOOD 
the skin of it,’ to use a stage expression. My hobbies 
are mostly outdoor ones. Gardening, flowers, and all 
sorts of animals. Here come my pets,’’ and in rushed 


think of the amount of work accomplished 
behind the scenes. Yet Mr. John Harwood not only 
stage-manages, but gives an admirable sketch as the 
chauffeur. When only a boy he appeared in ‘‘ The Two 
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h a liliputian dog with a black kitten. ‘‘ Aren’t they dar- Roses’’ at the Lyceum, where, with the late Sir Henry 
jj lings? and quite inseparable.’’ I agreed, for by this Irving, he remained for thirteen years. As Messer 
\ time they were tied up in a knot on the floor, indulging Lorenzo Sirbolli in ‘‘ The Merry Devil’’ and Sloggett in 


in what appeared to be a wrestling match. ‘‘ The dog 
we call Truda, after Miss Gertrude Elliott, who gave it 
to mother. The kitten’s name is Puddy. Then I've got 
\ a parrot, and shortly a friend is giving me a white Per- 
sian.’’ So my last memory of this young leading lady 
was that of a frank, happy girl, with her pets and her 
flowers. 
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‘*The Flag Lieutenant ’’ he astonished the public with 


the finish of his acting. 












A Scientist’s Wonderful Invention to Improve Every 
Woman's Figure 


A CORSET THAT NATURALLY ADJUSTS EVEN THE MOST DIFFICULT FORMS TO 
LINES OF PERFECTION AND FASHION 
Arrangements have been made for all lady readers of the ‘‘ Playgoer and Society’’ to be the first to receive 


gratis copies of a handsome volume, entitled ‘‘ The Perfect Figure : How to Obtain It,’’ by Eugen Sandow, 
which gives full particulars of this wonderful new corset, and contains several magnificent portraits of 


leading actresses and singers who wear this garment. 


VERY now and again in the world of woman’s dress some 
startling invention is introduced, and, by reason of its 
excellence, immediately becomes the vogue. This year it is a 
wonderful new corset which has captivated womankind, win- 
ning at once their favour, because it bestows in a natural 
manner upon all who wear it a perfect figure. 

Comfort, elegance, and health are what every woman desires 
in a corset, and beyond 
these qualities the matters 
of cost and the garment’s es 
durability constitute an ‘ x5, 
important consideration 
with many. In_ these 
respects Sandow’s Patent 
Health and _ Perfect 
Figure Corset may justly 
claim premier place, and, 
moreover, it possesses 
numerous other advan- 
tages to support it in this 
position. 

To numerous readers of 
THE PLAYGOER AND 
Society this wonderful 
production of Mr. Eugen 
Sandow, who is the great- 
est authority on all ‘sub- 
jects connected with health 
and the human figure, 
needs no_ introduction. 
Many of them already 
wear this garment, having 
taken the opportunity of 
securing it when it was 
first brought to their 
notice in these pages; and 
from the high terms in 
which they speak of it 
it is evident that they 
found in Sandow’s Corset 
just the article for which 
they had long been look- 
ing. It more than realised 
their expectations. 

Mr. Sandow discovered 
a secret, and embodied it 
in his corset, which might 
well have justified the 
garment being sold at a 
price which would have 
made it prohibitive to 
many women; but he 
determined to produce it 
at varying prices, and 
thus give every woman 
the opportunity of partici- 
pating, at far more 
reasonable prices than 
are charged for ordinary corsets, in what can only be described as 
the greatest health luxury ever conferred upon the feminine sex. 

Under these circumstances it is no matter for wonder that its 
success should have been so immediate, its vogue being set by 
the leading ladies in Court circles here and abroad, and adopted 
by the élite of society in London, Paris, and Vienna—and, 
deed, by all who aspire to a distinguished appearance. — 


_ It is only natural that its superior merits should have received 
!umediate recognition by our premier actresses, who are 
' nowned for the perfection of their figures and their elegant 
a pearance, and to whom the fit and comfort of their corsets 
ae of such vital importance that they must always secure the 
b st it is possible to obtain: No one recognises this better than 
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MISS MARIE LOHR 


Is one of the many leading singers and actresses who wear Sandow Corsets, 
and says: ‘‘I find your Corsets the most comfortable I have ever worn, and 


certainly most becoming to the figure. 


Details of this arrangement are given below. 


they do themselves; and that they should so generally demon- 
strate their appreciation of this garment is ample evidence of its 
incomparable excellence from every point_of view. 

It is a corset applicable to every type of figure—the figure 
which is becoming too stout, or is so already, and the figure 
which is too’ thin; and to women of all ages—the maid 


and the matron, the growing girl, and even the elderly 
, lady. It is a splendid aid 
to the retention of that 


oe 


willowy ” type of grace- 
ful carriage which smart 
folk affect, and the attain- 
ment of which is the 
desire of every woman 
who wishes to charm, 

Sandow’s Corset creates 
improvement where it was 
thought to be impossible. 
It moulds to graceful pro- 
portions figures which 
were their owners’ de- 
spair, creates charming 
contour where unsightly 
angularity prevailed, and 
subtly persuades the de 
trop figure to lines, of ap- 
preciative elegance, so 
that one may be abso- 
lutely sure of the perfect 
fit of gowns and costumes 
built upon so good a foun- 
dation. 

Although it accom- 
plishes such wonders in 
beautifying the figure, it 
does not unduly compress 
the body or displace any 
of the internal | organs. 
Consequently, no sense of 
discomforting imprison- 
ment is experienced in 
wearing this Corset, and 
no feeling of semi-suffo- 
cation endured, because 
perfectly natural breath- 
ing is assured., And while 
it confers all these advan- 
tages, it affords a wonder- 
ful support to the body, 
its presence being only 
felt as that of a well-fit- 
ting glove, leaving free- 
dom of action in the 
wearer’s every movement. 

Eminent men in the 
medical world have signi- 
fied their entire approval 
of this corset, regarding 
it purely from a health point of view, while the leading fashion 
critics of the day are unanimous in declaring it indispensable to 
the attainment of a fashionable figure. 

It is impossible to give in this short space those innum-rable 
little details concerning this wonderful invention, with which 
every woman is naturally desirous of acquainting herself; and, 
to give them an opportunity of obtaining the fullest particulars, 
Mr. Sandow has published a really magnificent volume, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Perfect Figure: How to Obtain It.’’ 

Arrangements have been made for every lady reader who 
will write to the Manageress, Sandow’s Corset Co., 32, St. 
James Street, London, $.W., mentioning THe PLayGcorr AND 
Society, to secure a copy of this book and learn how greatly 
her figure can be improved if only the right corset is worn. 


[Dover Street Studios 


I am delighted with them.” 
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COSTUMIER & PERRUQUIER 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 


Has a world-wide reputation for ‘everything’ and ‘anything’ connected wit! 
the Theatre " (vide Press). 


Costumes! Scenery! Limelight! Armour! Properties! Uniforms’ 
Evening Dress Suits! WIGS, etc., etc., on Hire or Purchase. 
Moderate terms. 


41 & 43 WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 











Telegrams: “ WIGGERY, LONDON.” Telephone : GERRARD 1773 
MOTOR 


MOLLY, MILLINER 


LAVENDER STUDIO, 
184 & 186 Regent St., London, W. (over Hart’s) 
MOTOR BONNETS, HATS & VEILS of every description. 


Selections sent on approval 























MEDICAL AGENCY 


MEDICAL AGENCY (Mrs. Leslie Malcolm), 150 Oxford 
Street. Homes for invalids, children maternity cases, with 
doctors. Nurses and good private families recommended 
without charge. 











SCHOLASTIC 
MLLE. BEUVIN, Diplomée, visits and receives pupils for 
French and German. Pleasant and artistic new method. 
Rapid progress. Terms mod. 








167 Queen’s Rd., Bayswater. 
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JUST PUELISHED. Price 3/6 nett, cloth. 


The Lays of a 
Lyrical Lounger 


By E. W. MORRISON 


“ELW.M.” of “The Playgoer.”) 





“Charming and skilfully turned verses having a wide 
range of subjects. The lines flow gently along 
with a polished ease, which is very refreshing to the tired 
brain." —The American Register. 


“ Well worth reading."— The Standard of Empire. 


“Mr. Morrison has the knack of easy verse, and is 
quite graceful and amusing. —7he Evening Standard. 


“*Mr. E. W. Morrison has a pretty taste for light verse, 
and he works from the best models. One need 
never go weary of this kind of skilful versifying.”"— 


Mr. W. L. Courtney in The Daily Telegraph. 





THE KINGSHURST PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
12 Regent Street, S.W. 








SHAWLS AND SCARVES 
ORKNEY AND SHETLAND HOME INDUSTRIES, 
50 Beauchamp Place, S.W. Shawls and scarves, motoring 
goods, underclothing, beehive chairs, etc. 








LACE AND EMBROIDERY SCHOOLS 

KENSINGTON LACE SCHOOL, 139 Kensington High 
Street, W. Lessons given in all kinds of laces. Sheet of 6 
full-size prickings, 5 different styles, 2s. Material and designs 
supplied. Old lace carefully mended and cleaned. 

LOUISA and ROSA TEBBS (Gold Medallists), lace experts, 
teachers and authors of the Artof Bobbin Lace, 2nd Edit., 5s. 4d 
post free, the most practical book published. Outfits, 12s. 6d. 
Bargains in choice antique lace. 14 Upper Baker Street, W. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN EMBROIDERY STUDIO (Lucy 
Burton), 26 South Molton Street, W. Original designs. 
Tapestry restored ; dresses embroidered ; fans ; lessons given. 

REVIVAL PILLOW LACE SCHOOL.—54 Sloane Square, 
S.W. Principal, Miss Pruderel Moody, author of “ Lace 


Making and Collecting,” price 1s. of all buoksellers, or post 
free 1s. 2d. 




















CUT THIS OUT 


and attach it to your letter 
(See Page 97.) 


The Playgoer & Society Illustrated 
12 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





Special Competition Coupon 
No. 9. 
Not available after 9.30 a.m. on 3rd July, 1910 


A. 





ONTOUR OF YOUTH RESTORED, and all appearances of 
old age conquered by 


THE BETH TREATMENT 


I guarantee to restore the contour of youth to face, neck, hands, 
arms. No acids or temporary disfigurement. All Creams and 
Lotions used are under the Pure Food and Drug Act. Hours 10 to 6 
p.m. 2 Ellis Street, Sloane Street, S.W. 


WARDROBES PURCHASED 


Highest prices given. Cash remitted same day 
as goods received, or competent buyers attend free 


L. PHILLIPS, 9) & 92 Brompton Road 


Opposite Harrods 
Tel. 845 Western. Bankers: London & South Western and London City & Midland 

















ROBERTA MILLS, The Studio, 31 York Place, Baker 
Street, W.—Hand wrought leather. Special art colourings and 
original designs. 


ANTURIC BATHS 


(FOR RHEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO, Etc.) 


Patients received or attended daily from 11 a.m. till 7 p.m. 


MRS. H. PERRY, 27 Manchester St., W. 


























Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating 





with adverttsers. 
x 
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By JAMES 


HE hero of Mr. W. J. Locke’s new novel, ‘‘ Simon 

the Jester ’’ (Lane), is a horse, and the villain is a 

cat. The horse is called Sultan. He is a histrionic 
horse. He is an actor. That jis to say, he does human 
things on the stage. He counts, adds up, and in other 
ways simulates human intelligence. Sultan belongs to a 
voluptuous lady called Lola, who is one of those won- 
derful beings who can do what they please with animals. 
She is a dompteuse. She and her horse, Sultan, are 
known all over the variety world. I seem to remember 
a real horse and a real dompteuse who performed some 
years ago in the London “ Halls."’ The horse was a 
pure white Arab, and he’ pawed cards with letters and 
figures printed on them. 

Horses are queer creatures. They are full of caprices 
and whims. They ‘‘ take a fancy ’’ to a stable lad, and 
they tolerate nobody else. There are some racehorses 
which refuse to allow anybody to get on their back except 
their own particular pet. The most ungovernable horses 
have some streak of sentiment in their wildness. 1 have 
heard of a horse which could not be saddled unless he 
had his favourite kitten on his back. These things are 
mysteries. There is something in the nature of grooms 
and stablemen, and coachmen and jockeys, which sets 
them apart from their fellows. They have a flair which 
laymen lack. Is it animal magnetism? Lola, accord- 
ing to her creator, was bubbling over with this enigmatic 
power. She could take a malignant cat by the scruff of 
the neck, hold it up like a door-mat, and put it on her 
shoulder; thereupon it would begin to purr and rub its 
head against her cheek. She has a pet monkey, a little 
ouistiti. Can anybody explain this queer magnetic fas- 
cination which some women have for animals? What is 
the bond between them? It is a mystery. There are 
many women who lavish all their love on hideous little 
dogs. London is full of rich women who are dog- 
worshippers. You may see them any day in the Park. 
Some of them appear to devote their whole life to their 
dogs. In many cases dogs. take the place of children 
in their hearts. 

When the dog dies, the woman mourns for him as if 
he were a husband or a son. The Dogs’ Cemetery in 
Kensington Gardens is a canine Pantheon, and every dead 
dog has its private grave and its private headstone. 
When Lola marries a gentlemanly scamp, he is viciously 
jealous of Sultan, and poisons him, and, of course, Lola 
is inconsolable. After her ‘‘ great bereavement ’’ she 
leaves the stage. Instead of fascinating horses, she fasci- 
nites men. Here we have another puzzle. Is love a form 
0° animal magnetism? Some women have the power of 
a lurement: others are devoid of it. It is not a question 
© youth or beauty. Some women are born dompteuses. 

iey can tame men and train them to jump through 
hops and feed out of the hand. What is the secret of 
t cse men-tamers? It is not their naughtiness, for some 
© them are ferociously virtuous. What is it? Nobody 
k ows, and they do not know themselves. Lola is a 
‘ tuous Delilah, a respectable Cleopatra, a decorous 
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DOUGLAS 


Thais. When Simon de Gex, M.P., tries to save a young 
friend of his from her wiles, he promptly loses his heart 
to this ‘‘ panther in petticoats,’’ Simon has only six 
months to live, for his doctors have diagnosed an incur- 
able disease inside him. He resolves to spend’ the six 
months in doing good. He gives away all his money, 
and he also searches for Lola’s husband. When he finds 
that scoundrel, Lola’s pet dwarf ‘sticks a knife in the 
scoundrel’s heart. Happily, a clever French ‘surgeon 
saves Simon by performing an operation. Lola, however, 
has conscientious scruples about marrying him, and runs 
away. He finds her in the Winter Garten, at Berlin, with 
a troupe of performing cats. While she is busy with the 
malignant cat, she sees Simon, loses her nerve, and the 
beast springs at her face. She utters piercing screams as 
the blood spurts from the ghastly claws. It is the tragedy 
of the dompteuse. __Lola is disfigured, but, she allows 
Simon to marry her, and she devotes her magnetic powers 
to the taming of human brutes in the East End. 

Lola is a picturesque siren. She is a Lola without the 
Montez. She is an Adah without the Isaacs and the 
Menken. Indeed, may I confess that she is a little too 
saintly and unselfish to be quite satisfactory? She has 
no faults. The worst sin she commits is smoking cheap 
cigarettes. She has all the upholstery of impropriety, but 
nothing more. She obtains a bad reputation by false 
pretences. Are all dompteuses like that? Are all the 
Circes of the Circus Madonnas in disguise? It is hard 
to give up all our illusions. It is bad enough to be 
forced to abandon our belief in virtue, but at least Mr. 
Locke might allow us to cherish our belief in vice. Lola 
is lithe and lazy and languorous. Her hand is boneless. 
She has dark bronze hair and deep golden eyes. Her 
accent is exotic and seductive. Her shrug is a slow ripple. 
She has a flexible turn and twist of the body. There are 
beautiful curves in her neck and shoulders. Also, she is 
a great, powerful, sinuous creature of sweeping curves, 
with leopard eyes, and a captivating odour that is not the 
odeur de femme, but a strange magnetic influence. Her 
breath is aromatic and intoxicating. Her lips are ripe 
and full. And this creature is a cross between a nun and 
a district visitor ! ° 

Is it strange that I owe Mr. Locke a grudge? And 
yet’there are Lolas in real life—strange women who look 
perilous and yet are benignantly harmless. Their souls 
do not match their bodies. Their fatal beauty is a misfit. 
They are Mont Blancs masquerading as. Mount Etnas. 
Their flames are made of snow. There is also the opposite 
type—the woman with the soul of a devil behind the face 
of a saint. Both sorts are dangerous and, as Mr. Locke 
says, ought to be prohibited by the police. But of the 
two brands, I advise you to select the Lolaesque. It is 
wiser to lose your heart to the good woman who looks 
bad than to the bad woman who looks good. But some- 


thing between the two is safer. 
Fear Brug, 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


The Confessions of a Bridge Player. 


By ‘ Quiton.”’ (Har- 
rison & Sons, 1s.) 


O one will contradict the statement in the preface that 
** the reader of this litthe book incurs no risk of receiving 
No one, we hope, will contradict our state- 
ment that pleasant chatter and one or two excellent stories 
suitable for relating as personal experiences are even better than 
instruction. 


instruction.’’ 


The Marriage Ring. By F. J. 
Cox. (Stanley Paul & Co., 6s.) 


HAT infatuation has 
joined shall man _ put 

asunder—after the infatuation 
ceases? Ever since Milton com- 
pleted his honeymoon by writing 
a treatise on divorce, this pro- 
blem has grown in popularity. 
It has been discussed in news- 
papers, thrashed out in clubs, 
and done to death in boudoirs 
until Mrs, Grundy has held up 
her hands in dismay and Bishops 
have grown unchristian in their 
horror! Yet, how far forward is 
the world? About as far forward 
as Frank Awdry and Helen East- 
wood were after the following 
conversation : 
If every man or woman broke the bond when they felt a 
trifle dissatisfied, a nice tangle we should have in the marriage 
market. Why, it would be chaos.’ 

*** Yes,’ she retorted defiantly; ‘but out of Chaos came 
Order.’ 

‘** This time he did not answer.’ 

We read Mr. F. J. Cox's treatment of an ever-popular 
problem’ in the only way we can imagine it being read—with 
the greatest interest ! 





Photo | (Elliott & Fry 
Mr. F. J. Cox 


’ 


The Commentator. A Weekly Political and Social Review. 


(Commentator Co., Ltd., 3 Clifford’s Inn.) 


E welcome The Commentator as a new penny weekly 

that is “* fed up”? with all political parties, and would 
like to spread a few old principles, including sanity, through- 
out the country. We disagree, however, with its first statement 
that unemployment is the question of the day. The question 
of the day is Compulsory National Service. It has nothing to 
do with politics, but with the 
future personal inconvenience of 
men of all parties for the sake 
of the British Empire. 


A Prisoner in Spain. By Wi- 
niaM Caine. (Greening & 
Co., Ltd., 6s.) 


WAG has been defined by 
some worthy man of learn- 
ing as ‘‘a merry, droll fellow.” 
This is just what Mr.’ John 
Billing is, only, being an English- 
man, he doesn’t realise the fact. 
He spends his days doing and 
saving things that would make 
Photo} (Lallie Charles his fortune if he were on the 
Po s stage and trying to be funny. 
Mr. William Caine He is so big es pvc Bb and 
quaint and fond: of his friends 
that you can’t help loving him. When he asked his old ‘* pal,”’ 
Ann Dicey, to arrange that his walk with the little Spanish 
dancer should be unchaperoned, he was quite surprised that 
she should guess why. 

*“* Oh,’ said John, ‘that be hanged! You don’t think— 
Why, Ann, you ass. It’s nothing of that kind. I've only known 
the girl two minutes. You are a jolly old clown, Ann.’ 

‘“* He was so pleased with Ann that he didn’t mind in the 
least what he said to her. 

** You ox! ’ he said. 


‘** Tf you don’t stop abusing me,’ she said, ‘ I’ll walk back 
to San Pablo with you myself.’ ”’ 

If instead of a first-rate plot there was nothing in A Prisoner 
in Spain but the conversations and the character-sketches, you 
could still read it and feel on good terms with the world when 
you had finished. 


Perfidious Lydia. 
6s.) 


By Frank Barrett. (Chatto and Windus, 


‘ AJOR HOWARD'S 

daughter,’’ said Mr. 
Fox in the second chapter, ‘‘ is 
as near ruin as may be.’’ Major 
Howard’s daughter, we explain 
in our second sentence, is the 
heroine of Perfidious Lydia. 
Confess that you. want to read 
all about her straight away! 

Nor will you be disappointed 
when you have performed what 
you wanted. Lydia, for all her 
innocence and inexperience, was 
much too self-willed to let any- 
one ruin her, but in her hare- 
brained infatuation for Sir 
Charles Smidmore she didn’t 
mind taking any number of Photo] 
risks. Like Lord Milner, she 
blanked the consequences, and 
set off for Gretna Green; first in 
a post-chaise, and then in a gipsy’s caravan, and it took no 
small amount of open air and daily hardship to bring her to 
her senses. You will be as surprised as we were—and as. she 
was—to discover that the man she married at Lamberton Toll 
wasn’t the man she thought at all but somebody else in dis- 
guise. You will be still more surprised when you find that 
it took nearly another hundred pages to reconcile her to her 
fate and make her realise what a lucky girl she was! 





L. Chatin, Montpellier 
Mr. Frank Barrett 





Allison’s Lad, and Other Martial Interludes. By BeuLan Marie 
Dix. (Henry Holt & Co., New York, $1.35 net.) 


E have not attempted to act these gallant sketches, but 

we can quite believe the publishers’ statement—not that 
we should ever dream of disbelieving a publisher—that they 
are ‘* perfectly practicable for performance by clever amateurs.” 
We can further endorse the declaration that they make 
‘ decidedly interesting reading.’ We speak from experience. 
Honest Injun! “ 

Beulah Marie Dix is co-author 
of The Breed of The Treshams, 
and she echoes the note that 
rang through that spirited play 
in all six of these ‘‘ martial 
interludes.’’ She dearly loves a 
brave man-—who doesn’t ?—and 
even more dearly she loves to 
make him the means, direct or 
indirect, of proving that evil 
brings its, own reward. She 
also likes the idea that tender- 
ness and bravery go well to- 
gether. So do we. 


The Will and The Way. By 
BERNARD ~~ Capes. (John 
Murray, 2s. 6d.) 


| 
Photo) {Mayall 
Mr. Bernard Capes 





ERSONALLY, we find it 

hard to believe in a heroine 
who allows herself to be the tool of an unscrupulous lawyer in 
order to become an heiress. It’s hardly playing the game, is it? 
And a heroine above everything else should play the game, even 
if she’s “ still very young ”’ and shudders at “‘ the very thought 
of poverty.”’ 

Apart from this we have no fault to find with The Will ard 
The Way; Mr. Bernard Capes is too good to give us move 
grounds than one for girding at him. By which we mean tht 
if you once get over the inherent improbability of the story, you 
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will enjoy it immensely. It is very cleverly manipulated, and 
the hero, Le Strang, is the character that most appeals to the 
world in general and to the English-speaking race in particular 
—‘‘the strong, silent man.’’ From the moment he says to 
Lawyer Redding, ‘‘ Beware of the dog at your heels,”? you 
know that the villain of the story is as good as doomed; from 
the moment he says to Miss Vanborough, ‘‘ 1 am your friend,”’ 
you know that the heroine of the story is as good as married. 
We like meeting people like Mr. Le Strang in novels, and some 
day, perhaps, we shall meet one in real life! 


From The Thames to The Seine. By Cuarves Pears. (Chatto 
and Windus, 12s. 6d. net.) 


QUEAMISHNESS makes cowards of us all, and we are 


not an authority on sailing! So when we received Mr. 
Charles Pears’ beautiful book for review, we promptly 
consulted Expert Opinion on the matter. This is what Expert 
Opinion told us to tell you: 

“Written in salt water by one for whom the sea has no 
secrets, the winds no mystery, and the storm no terrors, From 
The Thames to The Seine touches the heart of the Britisher in 
its most tender spot. The independence and pluck which 
prompted the author to make 
the journey indicated by the 
title of his book are brought 
home to the reader uncon- 
sciously, for the predominant 
note of Mr. Pears’ work is 
modesty. The man who 
could cross the Channel from 
Havre to Newhaven in a 
little 4-ton yacht,  single- 
handed, and in _ rough 
weather, is a sportsman of 
whom not only yachtsmen 
might be proud. 

‘ Each port of call has its 
own little place of honour in 
this most interesting volume, 
and we jump with delightful 
inconstancy from the subtlety 
of tides and currents in the 
sea to the folk lore of an 
unknown French village; 
from the perils of steep grey 
waves to the history of a 
ruined cathedral, or from the light sail-flapping breezes of a 
sheltered coast to the excitement of a typical Continental 
watering place. 

“From The Thames to The Seine is punctuated with delicate 
illustrations from the brush of this well-known artist-author. 
The scenes afloat and ashore, described with such refreshing 
simplicity of style, are illustrated by a master-hand controlled 
by an eye that sees Nature in natural colours and art in its 
true artistic form.”’ 


Photo} (Russell & Sons 
Mr. Chas. Pears 


Letters of a Modern Golfer to His Grandfather. By Henry 
Leacu. (Mills and Boon, Ltd., 6s.) 


R. RICHARD ALLINGHAM is one of a group of men 
who can afford to do nothing but play golf'and be a 

**blood.’? He belongs to pretty well every club of distinction 
in the country, and the airy “‘ shop ’’ with which he fills his 
letters is well worthy of such a big-wig. A definite plot per- 
meates his correspondence. It tells how the author, in his 
enthusiasm to do what he knew to be right, incurred accusa- 
tions of lukewarm love from his fiancée, but how in the end 
virtue triumphed, as it always will, and, in the last chapter, 
he not only got his handicap down to scratch, buf got safely 
married! It will be seen that the plot is of a highly intricate 
nature. 

Colonel Belcher is perhaps the most attractive character 

entioned in the letters. This is his philosophy of life : ‘‘ There 

‘e only three things in the world that are worth having— 

omen, fighting, and golf... . I hardly know which I would 
‘-ave out, if I had to leave out one. I don’t think I could 
‘ave the women out, anyhow.” 

Golfers wiil read these epistles with avidity—but as golfers 

ill read anything to do with golf the compliment may not 

em too gushing! 


From the Bookshelves (continued) 
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The Road to Happiness. By Yvonne Sarcey. Translated by 
Constance WittiaMs. (Andrew Melrose, 3s. 6d.) 
I F one of those delightful damsels, wherein the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland abounds, were in danger of 
getting spoilt, and we knew her well enough to give her a 
book that was good for her, we should give her The Road to 
Happiness. It is written in the spirit of that inspired old line, 
‘** Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever,’’ and it is 
written by one who realises that a healthy mind is not neces- 
sarily a disqualification for the post of Universal Charmer. 
Being unable to find any cause for grumbling in such an excel- 
lent work, we naturally set ourselves to manufacture one, and 
did not fail of success. We discovered that the authoress is 
too sensible, that she praises Cheerfulness at the expense of 
Frivolity. ‘‘ This is worth an epigram,’’ we said, and made 
an epigram on the spot. Here it is: 

‘“*Yvonne Sarcey would like her girls to be as happy as 
squirrels, but she would not like them to be as happy as 
monkeys.’’ 

Some people don’t like monkeys. We do! 


The Squatter’s Bairn. By E, J. Marner. (Rebman, Ltd., 6s.) 
DVANCE, Australia! Every book that helps to advertise 
the Coming Continent helps the Empire, and every book 

that helps the Empire justifies its publication. ‘That is why we 

welcome novels like The Squatter’s Bairn, 
It is a pleasant old-fashioned story somewhat in The Swiss 

Family Robinson strain. It introduces you to divers wonder- 

ful birds, beasts, flowers, fruits, and bipeds, chats about them 


‘cheerily, and points a moral on every possible occasion. All 


the characters, barring the bushrangers and blacks, are worthy, 
God-fearing folk, and their conversation corresponds to their 
worthiness. There is a plot which the unsaphisticated will 
unravel with pleasure, a frontispiece which you are told—and 
can quite believe—is the heroine, twenty-four reproductions of 
alluring Government photographs, an appendix containing 
official information for the intending tourist or settler, and 
various other items redounding to the glory of the Common- 
wealth. The Squatter’s Bairn wouldn’t harm a fly, and it will 
make some, who already hear the call of Australia but cannot 
respond, feel inclined to put their hands to their ears to keep 
the call out ! ; 
Mistress Cynthia. By May Wynne. (Greening & Co., Ltd., 

6s.) 

IKE most people, we are human, and when we come 

across somebody else making a magnificent “* howler ’’ we 
bubble. That is why we bubbled over the remark attributed to 
Mistress Cynthia in the Year of Our Lord 1739: “* My feet 
have almost forgotten thé measure of a waltz.’’ Readers of 
Byron know that the waltz was introduced into England in 
the early part of the nineteenth. century. Readers of our 
favourite dictionary know . 
that the exact date was 1813. 
O Miss Wynne! 

Still, one ‘* howler *’ does 
not make a hash, and if you 
fancy historical romances 
you should certainly like 
Mistress Cynthia. A Royalist 
brother and sister fall in love 
with a Jacobite sister and 
brother, and they and the 
other characters in the story 
get so entangled that at 
times you can hardly tell 
t’other from which. For 
loyalists to lose their hearts 
to traitors is invariably awk- 
ward, for honour keeps 
stepping in, and _ after 
honour, the King’s Execu- 
tioners. So it was in this 
case. Luckily for all con- Photo} [Lafayette 
cerned, Sir Robert Walpole Miss May Wynne 
was a man with a price, and 
Cynthia found herself able to blackmail him—on the strength 
of a certain letter to Newcastle—into letting her lover and his 
friend go free. Hard lines that the subsequent death of her 
brother prevented the narrative from ending absolutely happily. 


E. W. M. 
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By WALLACE L. CROWDY 


be a pressing need of extension to our National chased each year out of the funds of the Chantrey 


A T the present rate of acquisition there will shortly just as surely as the painted canvases which are pur- 


Gallery. The recent addition of eight admirable bequest. They would most probably make a more rest- 

pictures of the modern romantic school, notably of the ful retreat than the somewhat unequal dispiay over which 
" ° ° . - . . x | ca ~ ae Poe . »ees = 

four fine pictures by James Maris, which a bounteous Mr. D. S. MacColl presides, and a iess depressing spec- 


Dutchman within our gates has 
made permanently ours, not 
only makes a_ further de- 
mand upon an already limited 
space, but points to the neces- 
sity for some rearrangement. 
Could not the National Gallery 
in Trafalgar Square be reserved 
for the Old Masters, the Tate 
Gallery reseryed for all the pic- 
tures of the British school— 
from Hogarth to Millais, that 
is—and yet another gallery 
built to hold pictures of the 
modern foreign painters? Or 
could not the suggestion I have 
already made, that a process of 
judicious weeding out, both at 
lrafalgar Square and at Mill- 
bank, be adopted, and space 
thus afforded for the proper ex- 
hibition of the national master- 
pieces, and funds obtained from 
the sale of the discarded 
second-rates for the purchase of 
really fine works of art as op- 
portunity offers? We really are 
too thin-skinned in some 
matters, and somewhat slow to 
acknowledge the blunders of 
our predecessors. In art, as in 
politics, it is as well to remem- 
ber that we should not be the 
last to cast the old aside any 
more than we should be the first 
by whom the new is tried. 








There must, moreover, very 
soon be a pressing need for a 
gallery of black and white art, 
for the proper display of ex- 
amples of etching and of mez- 
zotint. The Print Room of the 
British Museum is in no sense 





tacle than the rarely visited 
Diploma Gallery, which is 
hidden shamefacedly away in a 
corner of Burlington House. 
Much is being properly done 
for black and white at South 
Kensington, but, then, this is 
obviously educational in its in- 
tention and very restricted in 
its scope. ‘‘ There is nothing 
better for a man than that he 
should enjoy good in_ his 
labour,’’ says the terra-cotta 
legend round the refreshing re- 
freshment room of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and this 
settles the whole matter; but it 
is good also that all the workers 
in the arts should be equally 
represented. Much yet remains 
to be done for the upkeep of 
our fine black and white tra- 
ditions. 

This recalls me to Mr. D. S. 
MacLaughlan and the collection 
of his etchings which is being 
exhibited by Mr. Gutekunst at 
his new and appropriate gallery 
in Grafton Street. Mr. Mac- 
Laughlan is a new man_ to 
me, and he is original—which 
is saying much in his praise. 
He handles his etching needle 
with force and delicacy. Take 
as a contrast the grip and 
power of the ‘‘ Low Tide” 
with the sunlit daintiness of 
‘* The Saluté.’’ San Giuliano, 
that pleasant city of many 
towers, has attracted him in 
his many moods, and perhaps 

it is this moodiness of the 
“The Saluté.”. D. S. MacLAUGHLAN painter that appeals to me most 


a gallery, and is so comfortably tucked away that it is in the work of this new etcher. He has something yet 
known to few except students ‘and the personal friends to learn as a draughtsman, but, then, I am never tired of 
of Mr. Sidney Colvin. 1 do not say that the time has yet emphasising the truth that it is not the absence of faults, 
arrived for the acquisition by the nation of works by such — but the presence of great qualities, which constitute : 
men as D. S. MacLaughlan, or the rank and file of the work of art. The sense of colour, too, is in his bes: 
present members of the Royal Society of Painter Etchers, _ plates, notably in the ‘‘ Canal of the Little Saint "; anc 
but none the less there is work by such men as Cousens, _ this is a precious gift which the etcher, of all men, must 
Whistler, Seymour Haden, Strang, O. Y. Cameron, _ strive to attain and retain. Surely Mr. MacLaughlan ha 
which should be acquired just now and publicly exhibited come to stay. 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued) 


Whilst I am urging the claims of the less magnificent 
aris of water-colour painting, of etching, and of mezzo- 
tints to the consideration of the nation, I am mindful 
also that we, as a nation, are not over-endowed with 
the masterpieces of the great quartet of oil painters—of 
Titian, of Rubens, of Velasquez, and of Rembrandt. 
Particularly am I reminded that Rubens, the master- 
genius who formed a new art founded in method upon 
Italy, yet distinctly northern in character, does not find 
his proper place in our national collections. What a 
stupendous genius was his! He chose all subjects for 
his brush, but’ the religious altar-piece probably occupied 
him as much as any. To this he gave little of Gothic 
sentiment, but everything of Renaissance splendour. His 
art was more material than spiritual, more brilliant and 
startling in sensuous qualities such as line and colour 


was unexcelled. A master of composition, modelling, 
and drawing, a master of light, and a colour-harmonist 
of the rarest ability, he, in addition, possessed the most 
certain, adroit, and facile hand that ever handled a paint- 
brush. Nothing could be more sure than the touch of 
Rubens, nothing more easy and masterful. He was 
trained in both mind and eye, a genius by birth and by 
education, a painter who saw keenly, and was able to 
realise what he saw with certainty. 


Well born, ennobled by Royalty, successful in both 
Court and studio, Rubens lived brilliantly, and his life 
was a series of triumphs. He painted enormous can- 
vases, and the number of pictures, altar-pieces, mytho- 
logical decorations, landscapes, portraits, scattered 
throughout the galleries of Europe, and attributed to 





** The Canal of the Little Saint.” D. S. MacLAUGHLAN 


than charming by facial expression or tender feeling. 
Something of the Paolo Veronese cast of mind, he con- 
ceived things largely, and painted them proportionately 
~-large Titanic types, broad schemes and masses of 
colour, great, sweeping lines of beauty. One value of 
this largeness was its ability to hold at a distance upon 
wall or altar. Hence, when seen to-day, close at hand, 
ii museums, people are apt to think Rubens’ art coarse 
and gross. 


There is no prettiness about his type. It is not 
c'feminate of sentimental, but rather robust, full of life 
aid animal spirits, full of blood, bone and muscle, of 
majestic dignity, grace, and power, and glowing with 
s lendour of colour. In imagination, in conception of art 
pirely as art, and not as a mere vehicle to convey reli- 
{ous or mythological ideas—in mental grasp of the pic- 

‘ial world—Rubens stands with Titian and Velasquez 
i the very front rank of painters. As a technician he 
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him, is simply amazing. He was undoubtedly helped 
in many of his canvases by his pupils, but the works 
painted by his own hand make a world of art_in them- 
Selves. He was the greatest painter of the North, a full- 
rounded, complete genius, comparable to Titian in his 
universality. 


‘* L’intervention de Rubens dans l’achévement du 
tableau,’’ says a well-known authority, ‘‘de réduit 
parfois & pores sur les carnations les touches lumineuses 
et les glacis, d'autres fois, il retouche ou peint entiére- 
ment les chairs et distribue les lumiéres sur les 
draperies et les accessories; d’autres fois encore, il peint 
lui-méme les figures et n’abandonne 4 ses collaborateurs 
que les parties secondaires qu’il retouche ensuite pour 
donner au coloris l’harmonie voulue. L’etude attentive 
des tableaux du maitre montrera que nous n’énoncons 
point ici des conjectures, mais des vérités indestuctibles et 
faciles A saiser. Ces deux points de la plus haute im- 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued) 


g portance, les variations du style de Rubens, ainsi que la | was acquired by Lord Ardilaun, and Waagen speaks of a 
| collaboration de ses disciples et d’autres artistes, avaient _ fifth in the collection of M. Wombwell. In 1877 Madame 
hy été signalés il y a deux siécles; malheureusement, depuis Veuve Ch. Geerts showed one at Antwerp; M. Mescke, of 


Antwerp, owned another, and, again, two others were at 
one time in the possession of Lord Craven at Combe 
Abbey and in a private collection in Vienna. They differ 
in details, but it was undeniably a typical Rubens subject. 


i lors on les a perdus de vue et ni historiens ni critiques 
7 n’en ont jamais tenu compte dans leurs jugements.”’ 
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’ 
Wy The extraordinary activity of his genius is the most of Lord Henry Scott, ‘‘ quite one of the nicest and most 
' Ml astonishing feature. Without his pupil, his productions companionable Rubens I have ever seen, quite devoid of 
' ) would have been fabulous. But there is no fable at all in the coarseness which is so common with a Rubens.’’ And 
ii. it. This is the difficulty: to place his real work. He _ this brings me to my point regarding Rubens and his 
* lived in Italy, in Spain, in England, in France, and in attributed coarseness. ‘‘ A man long trained to love the 
: 1, é, 
: 4 
' lif 


And Rubens is not only the greatest of the Flemish 
painters, but without doubt one of the most prolific. The 
time he covered, and the subjects he painted and designed 


This picture which Mr. Murray has is, quite possibly, 
' (some 1,600), are in every phase of painted expression. ( 


the best of the versions. In any event, it is, in the words 
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: Hi “*Low Tide.” D. S. MACLAUGHLAN 
ime. {ht 
i Germany, and his works were distributed over the monk's visions of Fra Angelico,’’ says Ruskin, ‘‘ turns 
i: greater part of Europe. Where what were left in his in proud and ineffable disgust from the first work of 
s studio at his death went to is impossible to say. So Rubens which he encounters on his return across the 
= we fall back upon the only sound device, and judge his Alps. But is he right in his indignation? He has for- 
HW ihe works on their merits, without an attempt at pedigree. gotten that while Angelico prayed and wept in his olive 
ik 1] , we shade there was different work doing in the dank fields 
a fe I am driven into this train of thought partly by a recent of Flanders—wild seas to be banked out; endless canals 
| sight of the Spinola Rubens which Mr. J. M. Murray to be dug, and boundless marshes to be drained; hard 
if th lent to the last Old Masters Exhibition at Burlington ploughing and harrowing of the frosty clay; careful 
} i House, and partly by a chance remark overheard at the breeding of stout horses and fat cattle; close setting of 
, By private view of the New English Art Club. Like all brick walls against cold winds and snow; much hardening 
. we important pictures and successful men, the Spinola of hands and gross stoutening of bodies in all this; gross 
if | Rubens—and I take this as a typical example—has its jovialities of harvest homes and Christmas feasts which 
, detractors. None the less, I think Mr. Murray is well were to be the reward of it; rough affections and sluggish 
| justified in the faith that he has in his picture. It is an imaginations; fleshy, substantial, iron-shod humanities, 
. undeniable Rubens subject. The Museum at Berlin but humanities still; humanities which God had His ey¢ 
a , possesses two; the Schleissheim Gallery has a third. In upon and which won, perhaps, here and there, as muct! 


the sale of the Duke of Marlborough’s collection a fourth favour in His sight as the wasted aspects of the whisper- 
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in; monks of Florence. (Heaven forbid it should not be 
so, since the most of us cannot be monks, but must be 
ploughmen and reapers still.) And are we to suppose 
there is no nobility in Rubens’s masculine and universal 
sympathy with all this, and with his large human render- 
ing of it, gentleman though he was, by birth, and feel- 
ing, and education, and place; and, when he chose, lordly 
in conception also? He had his faults, perhaps great and 
lamentable faults, though more those of his time and his 
country than his own; he has neither cloister breeding 
nor boudoir breeding and is very unfit to paint either in 
Missals or annuals; but he has an open sky and wide- 
world breeding in him, that we may not be offended with, 
fit alike for king’s court, knight’s camp or peasant’s 
cottage.’ 


A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued) 
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a sacred subject, the Flemish and Dutch masters are 
always languid unless they are profane.” 


Which reflections, as I have said, were partly suggested 
by a chance remark made in front of William Orpen’s 
nude in the centre gallery of the Exhibition of the New 
English Art Club. This is certainly not a Rokeby Venus 
nor a Rubens. The members of the New English- Art 


Club have a fine scorn for the classics and are not much 


the better off for the abstention. There is more in the 
classics than meets the eye of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the New in their laudable search for novelty, It 
is the fashion just now as much to overpraise the new 
movement as it was formerly to decry it. Neither 
extreme is judicious or proper. The dullness of the 





The Spinola Rubens. By permission of Mr. J. M. MURRAY 


It is thus that Rubens was a child of Flanders. But 
he was also a child of the intellectual time in which he 
lived. ‘‘ He was born at a time,’’ says Ruskin, ‘‘ when 
the Reformation had been arrested. His father, curiously 
enough, had fled from Antwerp as a Reformer, but after- 
wards returned to Catholicism. The Evangelicals despised 
the arts, while the Roman Catholics were effete or insin- 
cere, and could not retain influence over men of strong 
reasoning power. The painters could only associate 
trankly with men of the world, and themselves became 
men of the world. Men, I mean, having no belief in 
spiritual existences, or interests or affections beyond the 
grave. Not but that they still painted Scriptural sub- 
jects. Altar-pieces were wanted occasionally and pious 
patrons sometimes commissioned. a cabinet Madonna. 
Bit there is just this difference between men of this 
modern period and the Florentines or Venetians, that 
W ereas the latter never exert themselves fully except on 
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average exhibition is not always less desirable than the 
audacity of the extremists. The body of painters who 
hide their inefficiency beneath their self-sufficiency is_not 
always to be accepted at its ‘‘ face value.’’ There is, 
indeed, much that is interesting in the present exhibition 
at Suffolk Street. The colours are as prismatic as ever, 
the drawing as vague, and the inexperience as obvious. 
There is, none the less, a freshness about the show, a 
total disregard for all that is proper in art, a careless 
inconsequence that attracts by its sheer audacity. It 
may not be art, but it is not, at its worst, tiresome. 
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HERE is, it seems, likely to be something of a ‘* season "’ 


after all, and July promises to be a fairly busy month. At 
any rate, several functions which seemed out of the question a 
month ago are taking place, and there will be considerable 
social activity. Following the Horse Show at Olympia, the 
Royal Naval and Military Tournament opens there on June 
20th, and on this date, too, the Army Pageant begins at Fulham 
Palace. This function, it may be remembered, was to have 
been postponed until next year. This change in the aspect of 
affairs is due, of course, to the kindly considerateness of the 
King, in decreeing that the public shall go out of mourning 
entirely on Jung 30th. With regard to the Army Pageant, it is 
taking place in accordance with His Majesty's express wish that 
there should be no postponement. 
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Lady Fairbairn, who is settled for 
the season at 76 Queen's Gate, and is 
reception there on the 
evening of June 14th, had an “ At 
Home ” on June ist. Lady Fairbairn 
is a sister of Mr. Walter Long, and a 
granddaughter of the late Mr. Fitz- 
william-Hume-Dick, of Humewood, 
Wicklow, and Curzon Street, one of 
whose two well-dowered daughters is 
Mrs. Hercules Langrishe. She is a 
delightful hostess, and usually does a 
fair amount of entertaining when in 
town at this time of the year. Lady 
Fairbairn has been married some years 
to Sir Arthur Fairbairn, but she has no 
children. Sir Arthur is a deaf mute, 
who has triumphed over his affliction 
and become an accomplished scholar 
and great collector. One of his sisters, 
also deaf and dumb, was the subject of 
a statue by Woolner which attracted 
the enthusiastic admiration of Mr. 
Gladstone. 
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Sir Lewis and Lady Melver are at 
25 Upper Brook Street, where Lady 
Meclver had intended entertaining as 
usual during the season. She had 
semt out invitations for a dance, but 
the affair was abandoned, kke dozens 
of others, owing to King Edward’s 
death. Sir Lewis Melver is an old 
Indian Civil servant, who turned to 
politics in England, and has been 
rewarded with a baronetcy. He began as an advanced Liberal 
in 1885, but latterly sat for the Western Division of Edinburgh 
as a Unionist. 
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Lord and Lady Wolverton intend to spend the greater part of 
the summer at Achdalien, Argyllshire, the shooting box they 
lease from Lochiel. During their occupancy of Achdalien ex- 
tensive alterations and improvements have been effected at the 
house. Lady Wolverton, who is Lord Dudley's only sister, 
is tall and handsome, and always perfectly dressed. Like her 
husband, who is a great traveller and big game hunter, Lady 
Wolverton is fond of open-air life. She plays golf and croquet 
well, and is a fine horsewoman; indeed, as regards active 
pursuits, she can give most of her friends points. She is also an 
excellent bridge player. Lord and Lady Wolverton have a 
handsome town house in St. James’s .Place, and they rent 
Ditton Park, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu’s place, near Slough, 
which has been their principal country seat since Iwerne 
Minster was sold; but Lady Wolverton perhaps does most of 
her entertaining at Queensberry House, Newmarket, the red 
brick edifice, which at one time used to be known as “ Ugly 
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House ”’ after one of Lord Wolverton’s racing horses. Now, 
however, that it is getting creeper-clad the name is undeserved 
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Lady Hilda Strutt, to whom a son was born the other day 
at her house in Onslow Square, received congratulations and 
deep sympathy almost at the same time, for only a few days 
previously her daughter Violet died of diphtheria. The liitle 
girl would have been four next month, and her death was 
naturally a great shock to her parents. Lady Hilda Strutt is 
the second of Lord Leitrim’s four sisters, and her marriage to 
Lord Rayleigh’s son and heir took place in 1905. 
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Lord and Lady Wemyss by a curious coincidence both met 
with accidents the same day recently. 
Whilst she was returning from golfing 
Lady Wemyss’ motor car collided with 
another, her caddie being rather badly 
hurt, and in the evening Lord Wemyss 
slipped in the marble hall at Gosford, 
East Lothian. He bruised himself and 
cut his face, but the incident might 
have had very serious consequences, as 
he will be ninety-two in August. But 
Lord Wemyss is wonderfully hale and 
hearty, and, like Lord Halsbury, seems 
to feel nothing of the great burden of 
his years. Tall, straight-backed, and 
of buoyant spirits the veteran peer 
possesses a brightness of demeanour 
that a man forty years his junior might 
envy. It is not generally known that 
Lord Wemyss is a first-rate mechanic, 
and not long ago he repaired his motor. 
He is also a sculptor of ability and a 
fine judge of a picture. 


. 
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Lady Wemyss is also a_ talented 
sculptor, and her works and -her 


husband’s have been exhibited together 
in London, at the New Gallery, we 
believe. She is the veteran peer’s 
second wife. The first Lady Wemyss 
died in 1896, three years after her 
golden wedding, and in 1900 Lord 
Wemyss much astonished everybody by 
marrying at eighty-two the handsome 
Miss Grace Blackburn, a niece: of the 
late Lord Blackburn. 
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Mr. George Arthur Peel, who died at the end of jast month, 
after a brief illness, was the second son of the late Sir Charles 
Lennox Peel and Lady Peel, and a grandson of Lady Jane 
Lennox, who with her sisters was at Brussels when her mother, 
the Duchess of Richmond, gave her famous ball on the eve 
of Waterloo. The dancing on this memorable occasion took 
place in a coalhouse, and the sisters’ schoolroom was also 
requisitioned. One of the Duchess’s daughters was’ Lady 
Louisa Tighe, who died in 1900 at the great age of ninety- 
seven. Two years before her death she remembered the bal! 
perfectly, though only twelve at the time. The story runs that 
Lady Louisa buckled on the Duke of Wellington’s sword before 
the battle, but this is not correct. She offered to tie his sash, 
and the tradition probably arose from that circumstance. 
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Sir John and Lady Burgoyne have arrived at 45 South Stree: 
for a stay of several weeks. Sir John, who is seventy-eight i 
October, has no family, and in the ordinary course of even 
his ancient baronetcy, of which he is the tenth holder, wi’! 
become extinct, as there is no heir. It was Sir John wh» 
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WILLSONS L* 


Central Animal Emporium, 


37 New Oxford Street, W.C. 
CATS AND TOY DOGS 


are our speciality. Reared 
and kept on our own 
farm. Spacious premises, 
215 acres of ground. Per- 
fect sanitary arrangements. 


DOGS BOARDED, APPLY TERMS AS ABOVE. 











THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW 


OLYMPIA, JUNE 6-16th. 





Stupy or a Horse's HEAD From Lire ay T. Far. 


XHIBITORS frequently experience the greatest difficulty in 
getting really good photographs of their horses, for a restless 
Equine Sitter is impossible except to an expert in that art. 


MR. T. FALL, F.R.P.S. 


Of 9 Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


makes a speciality of horses and all animals, and with constant 
study and a long experience he has the finest reputation in the 
Kingdom ; his photographs of animals are not only portraits, but, 
by his cleverness in getting expression, pictures with all the true life. 
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FRENCH MILLINER 


11 BAKER STREET, W. 


"Phone: 1801 MAYFAIR 





} re 
FRENCH BAMBIN HAT 


for Morning or Travelling wear, in 
BLACK or COLOURED STRAW =. 


16/6 














A M E R | Cc A N Telephone 


4982 


MAN eure Sot? Mayfair 


165 New Bond Street, W. 











THE OLDEST FIRM OF 
CHAMPAGNE. SHIPPERS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1729 


RUINART PERE et FILS 


RHEIMS 














1904 VINTAGE . 


“CARTE ANGLAISE” 


Champagne 
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Debenham 
& Freebody. 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cevendish Squere) London W 





Fomous for over a Century 


for Teste for Quahty for Velue 


THE FASHION FOR 
SHANTUNG 


Shantung is in_ great 
demand for Coats and 
Skirts, Race Coats ' and 
Travelling Coats. The 
rich heavy quality now 
so fashionable is particu- 
larly suitable for Tailor- 
made garments. The 
Coat and Skirt illustrated 
here is a typical example. 


RACE COAT 


(as sketch) in good quality Shantung, 
perfectly cut and tailored, trimmed 
with a rich quality black satin collar. 


70/- 








SENT ON APPROVAL. 








TELEPHONE NO. 


1266 Kensington. 


“ CALEB 
PORTER 


Character Gowns in 
‘Tantalising Tommy’ 
were designed by 
MRS. CALEB PORTER 














175 Brompton Road, 
S.W. 























g, AMERICAN MANICURE, 2/6 
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Special treatment for the removal of 
Double Chin. 





Clients personally attended. 


“CHLORIS” Skin Food, 1/6 per 
Scalp and Face jar, post free. 


aor te by special «cHLCRIS™ Elder Flower Cream 
method. (for sunburn), 2/6 per jar, post free. 


106 NEW BOND ST., W. 





Electrolysis. 
























FRIEND /& 
To You ‘“x<@ 


Do you ever make him any return for his friendship ? 
You'll have to go a long way before you meet a stauncher 
friend, or a more agreeable companion than your dog. Then 


MAKE HIM SOME SLIGHT RETURN 


You can't give him presents as he cannot appreciate 
them ; but 


THERE’S NOTHING HE’LL LIKE BETTER 


than SPRATT'S Dog Cakes or Puppy Biscuits. It's 
not much to you, but to him it's EVERYTHING. 


Spratt’s 


DOG CAKES 


There’s a BISCUIT for every BREED 


THEY ARE SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
SPRATT'S PATENT LTD., 24 & 25 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


ake McPHERSON’S 


Under Royal 


Pir igh-Class GYMNASIUM 


30 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


For Fencing, Boxing, Military and Swedish Drill; with | 


strict Discipline for all ailments and all ages. 
Telephone—1428 VICTORIA. 














SHEPHERD’S 


EXHIBITION OF 
EARLY BRITISH & 
FOREIGN MASTERS 





NOW OPENED 





27 KING STREET 


ST. JAMES'S 
(Opposite Messrs. Christie's) 
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brought the Empress Eugenie to these shores after the fall 
of the Second Empire. Her Majesty was flying from France 
o. the night of Sedan, and her only chance of escape was in 
Sir John’s smal! yacht, at the moment lying in a French port. 
At first Sir John declined to give the Empress a passage, for 
one reason Dr. Evans, the American who helped her to escape, 
almost demanded the thing as a right, and, secondly, he did 
not wish to be mixed up in French affairs, but the Empress’s 
tear-stained face prevailed, and after a most stormy night, 
the yacht being in great danger at one time, the Empress was 
landed in England the next day. Napoleon was subsequently 
released from captivity at Wilhelmshohe, and joined his wife 
and son at Chislehurst, there to die three years later. 
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Sir John and Lady Burgoyne are among the oldest habitués 
of Cowes, where some years ago the former used ‘to take a 
prominent part in the arrangements of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. He was known as “the policeman ’’ for his 
vigilance in seeing that no outsider invaded the sacred precincts 
of ‘* the Castle,’’ and he has been 
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the death of Lord Glenesk’s only son, Mr. Oliver Borthwick, 
whose future career was one of singular promise. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ratan Tata have arrived in London from India, 
and are at York House, Twickenham, for the summer. Mr. 
Tata is a wealthy and influential Parsee of Bombay, and son 
of the philanthropist who founded the Indian Iastitute of 
Science. His wife is a very handsome woman, and she is 
Europeanised, except that she retains her national dress, in- 
cluding the veil, though she does not wear it across her face, 
but as a mantilla. On the other hand, Mr. Tata wears 
English dress, he also speaks English perfectly, and is devoted 
to music. Mr. and Mrs. Ratan Tata go a good deal into 
society and entertain at their beautiful riverside home, which 
they purchased three or four years ago. York House takes 
its name from the Duke of York, brother of Charles U1. 
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The outlook for Ascot at one time looked very gloomy, but 
thanks to the King, the meeting 





known to go in pursuit of some 
individual whom he thought had 
no right in the grounds, and then 
discover to his chagrin that he had 
been mistaken. There is another 
member of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron equally active in main- 
taining the exclusiveness of the 
club, but on one occasion his 
zeal in this respect placed him in 
a somewhat unenviable position, 
for an ‘‘ offender ’? whom he dis- 
covered happened to be a great 
friend and intimate of King 


Edward. 
2 2 2 


Lady Avebury and Lady Grove, 
author of ‘‘The Human 
Woman,’’ have been placed in 
mourning through the death of 
their mother, Mrs. Pitt-Rivers, 
widow of General Pitt-Rivers. 
The deceased lady, who was in 
her eighty-second year, was the 
eldest daughter of the second 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, and 
sister of Lord Sheffield, Dowager 
Lady Airlie, Lady Carlisle, and 
Miss Maud Stanley. Her eldest 
son is Mr. A. E. Lane-Fox-Pitt, 
the present owner of Rushmore, 
Dorsetshire, the seat of the Lords Photo) 
Rivers whose title became extinct 
in 1880, and from whom General 
Pitt-Rivers came into consider- 
able property under the will of his great uncle, the second peer. 
There was a sequence of tragedies in the life of the fourth Lord 
Rivers. His three. eldest sons all died young, his prettiest 
daughter was killed by lightning in June, 1865, whilst on her 
honeymoon in the Bernese Alps; Lord Rivers became ruined, 
and he and his wife died within a couple of days of each other 
in April, 1866. By the following March, too, their only sur- 
viving son, who had succeeded as fifth Lord Rivers, was, dead. 
He was succeeded by his uncle, the sixth and last Lord Rivers. 
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Lady Bathurst has arranged for a life of her father, Lord 
Glenesk, to be published, and the volume js to make its appear- 
ance this month. The work should be of exceptional interest, 
«Ss Lord Glenesk, as Mr., and afterwards Sir, Algernon Borth- 
Vick, of the Morning Post, came into touch with the political 
and social life of England and France for years. The memoir, 
Which will be entitled ‘‘ Lord Glenesk and the Morning Post,” 
Will be a history of the late peer’s association with that news- 
paper for a period of more than half a century. The Morning 
Post now practically belongs to Lady Bathurst, though 
nominally it is owned by a small private company, formed after 
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will be more enjoyable than was 
anticipated. This year will be 
more or less a black Ascot, the 
Royal box will be closed, and the 
Royal enclosure lack its usual 
brilliancy, nor will there be, of 
course, the Royal procession ; but 
as His Majesty has expressly inti- 
mated that he does not wish the 
national mourning to interfere 
with the recreation of the people, 
Ascot goers will make the most 
under the circumstances of the 
meeting. The Ascot of 1909 was 
one of-the most successful in the 
history of racing, being memor- 
able for the victory of Minoru and 
the enthusiastic scene which fol- 


lowed. 
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The Lords Elphinstone, of 
whom the present peer is the six- 
teenth, have played a prominent 
part in Scottish history, but per- 
haps the best known of them all 
was the thirteenth peer, the 
famous Governor of Bombay at 
the time of the Mutiny. In his 
early years he fell in love with the 
young Queen Victoria, and for 
her sake remained a_ life-long 
fee § celibate, dying in 1860 in his 
\Topicat Press _ fifty-fourth year. 


Scene at the Royal Funeral 
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A wide circle of friends will have heard with regret of the 
death of Sir Roger Palmer, which occurred at the end of May at 
his Welsh seat, Cefn Park, Wrexham. Sir Roger, who had 
just completed his seventy-eighth year, was one of the fast 
dwindling band of survivors of the charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaclava, in which he took part as a subaltern of the 11th 
Hussars. The late-baronet was an extensive landowner, pos- 
sessing considerably over a hundred thousand acres, mostly in 
Co. Mayo. He had a pleasant riverside residence—Glenisland, 
at Maidenhead, on the lawn of which he might often have been 
seen in past summers—a white-bearded, ruddy-faced old gentle- 
man in a slouch hat, watching the boats pass by. 
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Lord and Lady Savile are at Rufford Abbey, Nottingham, 
and they will be very little in town for several months to come, 
as the latter is still far from being really well, and the death of 
King Edward was a great shock to her, too, as His late 
Majesty had been an intimate friend of the Saviles for years. 
It was an understood thing that King Edward always spent the 
Doncaster week at Rufford, and he was to have’ gone there 
again this September. Whilst at the Villa Edelweiss, Cannes, 
Lady Savile had a bad attack of diphtheria, and she is yet 
feeling the after effects of the malady. 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


WEDDINGS 


AND ENGAGEMENTS 


NOTABLE addition to the ranks of beautiful young 

peeresses will be the future Lady Carnwath, Miss Maude 
Savile, younger daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Eden Savile, of 
31 Clanricarde Gardens, whose engagement is just announced 
to the young peer who succeeded his father in the title last 
March. The late Lord Carnwath died suddenly in the street 
at Westminster whilst on his way to the House of Lords. 
Lord Carnwath is not wealthy, the family estates having long 
ago passed away by marriage to an ancestor of Lord Hamilion 
of Dalzell, who now owns them, and he was an officer in the 
mercantile marine in the service of the P. and O. His title in 
his father’s lifetime was Lord Dalzell, but he elected to be known 
to his associates on board as Mr. Ronald Arthur Dalzell. 


/ 


Another engagement of interest is that between Lady Lettice 


Cholmondeley, only daughter of 
Lord and Lady Cholmondeley, and 
Mr. C. Pryee Harrison, second son 
of the late Colonel R. T. Harrison, 
of Caerhowell, Montgomeryshire. 
Lady Lettice Cholmondeley is one 
of the most popular and hand- 
somest girls in society. She sings 
charmingly and is a fine horse- 
woman, like her mother, who 
though one of those who have 
lived in the atmosphere of Court 
is fond of a quiet country life and 
spends much time in her garden. 
Lady Lettice Cholmondeley has 
two brothers, Lord Rocksavage, a 
captain in the 9th Lancers, and 
Lord George Cholmondeley, who 
has adopted a business career, and 
is in the City. 


A remarkably pretty bride of the 
future will be Mrs. flarington, who 
is engaged to Mr. T. Curtis, of the 
19th Hussars. Mrs. flarington is 
the widow of the late Mr. W. E. 
ffarington, of Worden, Lancashire, 
who had also a nice place close to 
Ryde. They were = married in 
June, 1908, and in the February 
following Mr. flarington died. 
Mrs. flarington is the younger of 
Lord Wallsecourt’s two daughters. 
Another recent) engagement in 
which a good deal of interest is 
being taken is that of Mr. C. W. 
Lowther, eldest son of the Speaker 
and Mrs. Lowther, and Miss Ina 
Pelly, daughter of Canon and Mrs. Pelly, of Cookham Dean 

Vicarage, Berks, t : 1 
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Miss Claire Stopford’s marriage to Mr. Dougal Malcolm 
takes place on June 20th at St. Margaret's, Westminster. 
Miss Stopford, who has lately been staying in South Africa 
with Lord and Lady Selborne, with whom she came home, is 
the only daughter of Winifred Lady Arran by her first husband, 
Mr. J. M. Stopford, and a niece of the aged Lord Courtown and 
of Sir Frederick Stopford. The engagement took place in 
South Africa, whither Miss Stopford went on a visit last winter 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Wyndham at Johannesburg, going 
out with the latter. The bride-elect is an immensely popular 
girl, and she goes everywhere, being in great request at 
dances, at which during the past winter she has been greatly 


missed, A 
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Mr. Dougal Malcolm has been on the staff of Lord Selborne 
in South Africa, having been the ex-High Commissioner's 
private secretary. He is the son of Mr. W. R. Malcolm, of 
Walton Manor, near Epsom, and through his mother is 
connected with the Duke of Wellington's family. 





Miss Helen Agnes Post 


An important marriage on June 22nd at St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, will be that of Miss ‘*‘ Nellie ’’ Post, the pretty and 
popular daughter of Lady Barrymore by her first marriage, 
and Mr. Montague Eliot, a son of the late Colonel Charles 
Eliot, and nephew of Lord St. Germans. For many years 
Colonel Eliot was comptroller of the household of Princess 
Christian. Clever and amusing, a good shot, and fine bridge 
player, Mr. Montague Eliot is equally as popular in society as 
his charming American bride-elect. After being a Gentleman 
Usher for some years, Mr Montague Eliot was not long ago 
appointed a Groom-in-Waiting to his late Majesty. A second 
wedding on June 22nd will be at St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, 
where Captain Arthur W. Craig, of the Navy, is to be married 
to Miss Ella Beaufort. 
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Baroness von Deichmann has left London for the marriage 
this month of her second daughter, Miss Elsa von Deichmann, 
to Baron Walter von Riixleben, of 
Schloss Rotleben in Schwarzburg, 
Rudolstadt, which takes place at 
Schloss Bendeleben in Thuringia. 
Baroness von Deichmann is a 
sister of Sir Maurice de Bunsen, 
British Ambassador to Spain, and 
the widow of that popular German 
whose coach at the meets of the 
Four-in-Hand and the Coaching 
Clubs was always one of the best 
appointed and horsed. Baron von 
Deichmann hunted a good deal at 
one time with the Bicester, but his 
eyesight began to fail, and he made 
coaching his chief interest. He 
spent most of his life in this coun- 
try, and his house in Chesham was 
the scene of much pleasant hospi- 
tality, Baroness von Deichmann 
being an accomplished hostess. 
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Never. perhaps have so many 
fashionable engagements been 
broken off as during the past two 
years. It used to be a most un- 
usual occurrence for a young couple 
to change their minds, but times 
change, and broken engagements 
almost on the eve of marriage have 
been frequent of late. Recently 
in one week no fewer than five 
announcements to the effect that 
the marriage arranged between so- 
and-so would not take place 
appeared in a certain fashionable 
paper. Still, it is better for a 
couple to find out that they are 
unsuited to each other and discontinue their engagement rather 
than realise the fact after marriage. At the same time so 
many rifts in the lute tends to prove that nowadays- engage- 
ments are entered into with undue haste and without con- 


sideration. & sn) 2 


Sir Charles and Lady Stirling of Glorat and their daughters 
have arrived in town for the wedding of Miss E. C. Stirling to 
Mr. Harry Guthrie Smith, which takes place at Holy Trinity, 
Brompton Parish Church, on June 23rd. 
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The engagement of the month is between Lord Elphinstone 
and Lady Mary Bowes-Lyon, eldest daughter of Lord and Lady 
Strathmore. Lady Mary is a well-known and popular girl, 
and sister-in-law of Lady Glamis, one of the pretty daughters 
of the Duke and Duchess of Leeds. Lord Elphinstone has 
hitherto been regarded as a confirmed bachelor. He is a noted 
big game hunter, and among his most interesting trophies are 
some noble moose heads, which he brought home from a shoot- 
ing expedition in North America. Lord Elphinstone began his 
sporting career when quite a boy, and when sixteen he accom 
panied the late J. A. Froude on his voyage round the world. 
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‘elegrams : “ DENTITION. LONDON " 
Telephone: 4569 WESTERN 


FOLEY ’S, LTD., 


SURGEON DENTISTS. 


75 WESTBOURNE GROVE, 
BAYSWATER, W. 








Tegesacic HOW TO SING “22” 


Coach (pupil of Cav. Alberto Randegger and the late Mr. William 


Concert and Theatrical Professions 


Mr. PHILIP SUCKLING, A.R.4.M. 


the celebrated Teacher of Voice Production, Elocution, and Theatrical 


d his | in the above subjects at 


97 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
and has a few vacancies for pupils. Mr. Suckling gives a special private 
audition, voice trial and advice FREE, at his Studio every Thursday 
afternoon, from 2 to 6. 
Mr. Suckling offers a Free Scholarship to the most talented LADY 
or GENTLEMAN desirous of going into musical comedy. 


Farren), has r 





For full particulars and appointment, write or call 
97 NEW BOND STREET (Oxford Street end). Tel. 2943 Mayfair. 











WHY LOOK OLD? 


GREY HAIR 


Mrs. BATCHELOR’S HAIR RESTORER 


Restores GREY HAIR to its original colour without staining 
or injuring the most delicate skin. It is not a dye. Prevents 
scurf, etc., promotes growth, renders it soft and glossy, and is 
a most delightful Hair Wash. In Bottles, 1/- and 2/6 of all 


Chemists, or 


P. G. MILLARD & Co., 11 Clerkenwell Green, E.C. 
Post free 15 or 31 Stamps. 











RED ~ mlcious COFFEE 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordin, COFFEE. 
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TROUSSEAUX A 
SPECIALITY 


Blouses & 
Robes, 


Lingerie 






Lingerie, 
Jupons, Peignoirs 


19 GEORGE STREET 


B ATH SUNLIGHT RADIANT HEAT, 
© Nauheim. Hot Air, Vapour, Pine, Sulphur, 
Electricity and Massage. Trained Nurses. Highly recommended 
by the Medical Profession and under Distinguished Patronage. 
Miss Campbell (Cert.), 4 Stanley House, 
103 High Street, Manchester Square, W. 
Hours |! to 7.30. "Phone 4204 Mavfair. 











BEAUTY’ 
EYES. 


CAPTIVEEN 


is the wonderful eye- 
lash and eyebrow 
PRODUCER. Hun- 
dreds of testimonials 
testify to its marvellous 
properties. It is delightfully perfumed and never fails to 
promote the growth of the eyelashes and eyebrows, besides 
giving them a fresh and brilliant appearance. 


ONLY from the Post Free 3/6 in plain wrapper 


CAPTIVEEN CO., 12 Suffolk St.. Pall Mall, London. 


For . coprt IVEE NV 
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M 5. fea Complexion © 
ae Treatment Specialist 


Telephone: 287 Mayfair 
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Great Bond St. Palmist q 


Can be consulted daily from 


10.30 to 6.30 


CLAIRVOYANCE: 
ITS WONDERS 














HANOVER SQUARE, W. 











A Perfect Complexion 


Secured by Massage and Electric Treatment 


Mme. Gertrude Hope 


Certificated Complexion Specialist 


personally treats ladies for SKIN BLEMISHES, 
including LEUCODERMA, by entirely New and Harm. 
less Method. Splendid results. Terms on application. 
Reduction for a course. L'ESPERANCE HERBAL 
SKIN FOOD is unrivalled. 2/- and 3/6. Electric 
Scalp and Hair Treatment. Manicure. SUPERFLUOUS HAIR scientifically 
and antiseptically removed permanently by ELECTROLYSIS. Thirt 
to forty hairs destroyed without scar or blemish in half an hour. 7/6. 
Consu.tations and Advice Free, personally or by letter. Pupils received. 


LADIES PREPARED for COURTS, BALLS & PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
Hours — 10 to 6; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


MADAME GERTRUDE HOPE 


7 SOUTH MOLTON &T., BOND &ST., W. Telephone: 4288 GERRARD. 
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£300 prizes 





Ack your chemist for particula’s of our new Prize Competition (‘‘ Spot the Beauty”’) 
or write a postcard to THE ERASMIC CO., Ltd. (Dept. 55), Warrington. 








alone is perfect. To keep 
the Skin in a state of 
natural healthfulness 
there is nothing to equal 
(t3 >»? 





Soa. 
fhe Dainty Soap 
For Dainty Folk. 


4? perTablet.11% per Box. 
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ESTABLISHED 1899. TELEPHONE : 7329 GERRARD 


Theatrical Managers & Actresses 


SHOULD MAKE IT A POINT TO VISIT 


KATE NEWTON 


155 GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W 


The House, prr excellence, 
to obtain 


PARIS MODEL 
GOWNS 


of enthralling beauty and high- 
class workmanship a’ unmis- 


takable BARGAIN PKICES 





By special arrangements with 
Maison Worth, Doucet, 
Drecoll, Beer, Boue Sceurs, 
Heinrich Grunbaum, Grun- 
waldt, and others, Madame 
Newton is enabled to offer their 
WORLD FAMOUS 
CKEATIONS 
at one-fifth of the original 
prices. 
Day and Evening Gowns, 
Tailor-mades, and Theatre 
Coats (each different, and bear- 
ing the mark of individuality 
of the respective house) in a 
bewildering range. 
Fur Garments in Sable and 
less costly Furs (all oniginal 
Paris Mode's and containing 


of their intrinsic value. 





Chic Quality & Value combined. 
t will pay you to call. 
Neo pressure to buy. 
Courteous Attendants. 





In urgent cases any number of Gowns can be altered to fit in less than 24 hrs 








KATE NEWTON, /55 Gt. Portland St., London, W 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER CONCERN 


only picked Sk ns) at one-half 








Day and Evening Gowns 
Lingerie 
Hats and Blouses 


French Fit Guaranteed 


Models shown 
140 Queen's Road, Ladies’ own material made up 


Bayswater - W. Telephone: 4713 Western 








Court Dressmaker. Coats and Skirts, 


from § guineas. 


Mrs. Macburnie. 


306 Regent Street, 
London, W. 











HEALTH TINT 


A transparent jelly which imparts a CLEAR DELICATE COLOURING 
IMPOSSIBLE TO DETECT FROM NATURE. Easily applied with the 
finger tips LADIES WHO ARE TOO PALE, but object to rouge, will find 
in this unique beautifier an indispensable adjunct. Price 1/6 per pot. 


MRS. MONTGOMERY IRVINE, Complexion Specialist | 


27 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
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By 


MRS. HUMPHRY 





(‘‘ Madge’) 


, HE International Horse Show affords one of the 
greatest occasions for displaying a pretty costume 
—to say nothing of a pretty face—that occurs in 
the London season. Though this year it is clouded by 
the national mourning, yet there is 
plenty to admire in the lovely toilettés. 
Black is becoming to Englishwomen as 77 
well as to many of other nationalities, but 
perhaps to Americans next after Eng- 
lish, and the skill of our modistes turns 
out the lightest and coolest of costumes 
in chiffon, ninon, crépon, embroidered 
tulle, etc., with hats that look as if blown 
together rather than built by fingers of 
even the most delicate. In Court circles 
the period of deep mourning forbade even 
a white yoke, but the general public was 
not hampered by this rigidly severe rule, 
and the admixture of white with black 
gives opportunities of which skill avails 
itself to the fullest degree. An instance 
of this will be seen in our illustration 
No. 1, which shows a black marquisette 
with a deep border of Cluny lace upon 
the tunic. A very deep band of satin 
edges the skirt and small silk ‘* bobs ”’ 
mark the lines of the bodice part, carried 
up to a transparent white guimpe. The 
belt is black velvet. The collar of Cluny 
is deep at the back and comes slightly to 
the front on the shoulders, and the mar- 
quisette sleeves have a deep band of satin. 
With this charming gown is worn a large 
black crin hat faced with taffetas and 
trimmed with a velvet band and a plume. 





































The dress shown in No. 2 is even more 
graceful. It is in black chiffon over white 
crépe-de-Chine, which shows below it a cling- 
ing skirt of black meteor. Bands of this meteor 
are also arranged on the tunic and again at the 
waist with a corner-wise handkerchief effect 
in front. A very fine black insertion in the 
Greek key pattern shows under the chiffon 
and the neck is finished with embroidery. The 
collar is quite high, but the sleeves are short 
and rather loose, which gives a look of cool- 
ness to the gown. The trimming crosses the 
sleeves and meets at the back of the waist. 
The large black hat is trimmed with a tufted 


osprey. 


Another gown typical of the very latest 
hase of Paris fashion is seen in No. 3, 
‘xtremely novel and up-to-date. The material is black 
‘potted muslin with tiers of soft satin, each bordered 
vith a line of black. The style of the gown is modified 
“mpire and it is finished with a jetted rope and tassels. 


Figure 1. Marquisette Dress 
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The plain, tight sleeves reach the wrists. The band 
round the waist is ninon, falling in long ends at the 
back and tied lightly in a bow. The black Spanish hat 
has loops of ribbon and black tufts. 


No. 4 is a walking dress in black and white foulard 
partly veiled with an embroidered black chiffon tunic. 
In. this gown the sleeves are two-fold, the upper part 
fitting the arms and well turning the elbows, the rest in 
the embroidered chiffon. The immense: hat, with shady 
brim, was green in the original with 
trimming of cream roses, and the sun- 
shade was green also. It is very smart 
to have an emphatic note of colour in this 
way with an all-black or all-white gown. 
SOME SMART MATERIALS. 

Embroidered silk net is again a favourite 
material, one that looks well over black, white 
or grey. One of these embroidered in large 
round spots is gathered from neck to hem in 
closest pleats and has long bands of jetted 
chiffon crossing the shoulders and extending 
to the hem. _A few inches above the latter is 
a six-inch band of purple satin closely em- 
broidered in black, and into this the fulness of 
the silk net is gathered, producing the requisite 
effect of tightness above the ankles. Belt and 
sleeves are in this embroidery, the latter short, 
but supplemented by long ones of pleated silk 
net like the dress. 


Very successful gowns are made of soft 
moire or shot silk, black and grey, with a hint 
of purple about them. A black moire cut all 
in one has a belt,of white satin embroidered in 
black and coming round the waist, but invisible 
in front, where it passes under a panel of 
similar embroidery (black silk or white satin) 
reaching from the neck to a wide band of the 
embroidery above the ankles. This is so nar- 
row that it makes it extremely difficult for the 
wearer to walk. She has to toddle like a very 
small child, but it is the fashion, and il faut 
souffrir pour étre 4 la mode. 


One of the loveliest of the gowns made for 
Ascot was entirely in chiffon, first a purple, 
then a white, then a black skirt. The effect 
was a correct black, but the purple gave a 
certain relief which was invaluable. 
Another was soft white satin, 
veiled first with white chiffon, then 
with black entirely dotted over with 
fine jet of the unpolished kind. Here, again, the white 
was invisible, but it lightened the whole effect surpris- 
ingly. Black ninon is much used for dresses just now 
and black crépon is another useful material for mourning. 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


Soft ribbed Ottoman silk is also a favourite, as well as like a _ set 


crépe-de-Chine embroidered or braided. 


TAILOR-MADES AND CountrRY GOWNS. 
Though the long coat still rules in the fashionable 
world for town toilettes, whether 


in satin, cloth or 


of conic sections that a child has been 
** arranging.”’ 


Black and grey are the colours of the moment, for the 


wardrobe. 


chiffon, the short jacket to match the skirt 


is worn in country clothes, with plain, close- 
fitting sleeves to the wrists, the fronts open 
nearly to the waist and fastened with a single 
The skirts are quite 
short and convenient for walking. 
serge with a white stripe is used for these, or 
tweed in some of the light-weight varieties 
Some tailors are 


button, or perhaps two. 


suitable for summer wear. 
introducing the long line in front 
which is such a feature of smart 
dress this season. It may be in 
black satin, for which there is a 
perfect furore, peau-de-soie, or 
merely braiding It is a very 
becoming line for those of short 
stature. It is cleverly managed in 
striped materials by arranging the 
stripes across for this long line, 
the others running perpendicularly. 
Carried up the front of the skirt, it 
also trims the coat, passing under 
the lapels. In a grey homespun 
the line is in black braid carried 
out in horizontal rows of three the 
whole way up. The revers, col- 
lar and cuffs are black satin. A 
white cloth is trimmed in the same 
way, and an all-in-one white serge 
has simply black silk belt, revers 
and cuffs. 


A charming little country frock, 
that is also suitable for morning 
wear in town, is in black and white 
spotted muslin with overdress of 
black ninon, bordered with a bias 
band of black peau-de-soie, and 
arranged to be plain on the 
shoulders, but gathered at the 
waist, the fulness continued over 
the skirt, which it covers to the 
knees. Another in black silk mus- 
lin, spotted with white, has a deep 
band and yoke of black satin, the 
former about a quarter of a yard 
deep round the edge of the skirt 
and fastening under motifs of key- 
pattern silk braiding. These nar- 
row bands at the edge of skirts 
could not be drawn over the head, 
being too narrow, unless left open 
and fastened afterwards. 
SUNSHADES AND Tout Cas. 

Some of the new sunshades can 
at least boast of originality. 
** Chantecler ’’ and its success has 
decked many of them with grey 
cocks darned on black coarse can- 
vas, or black cocks on white or 
grey, the canvas lined with white 
or black silk or chiffon. 


hour in all that appertains to dress. 


; Others are plain silk or moire 
with a band of embroidery round the ‘edge, the design 
more or less unusual, for eccentricity is the note of the 
) Some of these pat- 
terns look like a jigsaw puzzle on the wrong side or 










Black 
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Figure 2 
Gown in Chiffon and Crépe de Chine 
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dolorous reason that influences all departments of the 
A very chic little lady is carrying a sunshade 
with grey flowers on a black ground exactly 
matched to the design of her stockings, 
openwork and embroidered in the floral pat- 
tern. 
broidery worked on long strips, which are 
laid round the edge, but the most expensive 


Some of the sunshades have this em- 


ones have the design wrought on 
the silk itself. A handsome one is 
dark grey with the pattern in 
tiniest dull black beads, a Russian 
design. Others are decorated with 
sprays of knitted flowers, an in- 
dustry of Japanese women. These 
are applied upon the silk and em- 
broidered round. It is beautiful work. 


Pansies in purple on a grey ground 
look well, or white roses on black or 
deep purple. The lace frill has re-ap- 
peared on sunshades. It will find a 
bitter enemy in hat-pins. Fringe, too, 
is a revival of another inconvenient mode. 
However, there is plenty of choice and it 
is easy to abstain from one of these. The 
horrid thing is when a friend in a mis- 
taken moment chooses one for a present. 
The recipient has to suffer, gladly or 
sadly, according to temperament. 


GOoLpb IN FASHION. 

Gold will be much worn as trimming 
this season. It was even introduced into 
mourning in some cases. Combined with 
black it has a very fine effect. A gown 
of black charmeuse is made with the 
bodice composed entirely of gold lace, re- 
lieved with black net. Bands of gold 
coloured silk trim the skirt, piped with 
black net, and the sleeves are made in 
tucks of the gold silk veiled with black 
net. Another smart gown is made of 
black Ottoman silk in princess shape, the 
fronts of the bodice opening and turning 
back in revers to show the whole of the 
corsage in an embroidery of gold and 
jet carried out with silks and with motifs 
of Chantilly introduced. The upper parts 
of the sleeves are in similar embroidery. 
The yoke is transparent white ninon, with- 
out an atom of fulness. At a little dis- 
tance the ninon is invisible, and the effect 
is as of uncovered neck. 

EMBROIDERIES. 

Whole bodices are made of embroidery 
and worn with untrimmed skirts, or with 
perhaps a panel of the embroidery down 
the front. Some of these specimens of 
fine needlework are exquisite. A bodice 
trimming with double bretelles is worked 
on a pale grey ground in pastel blues, 
mauves, pinks, and a little pale amber 


This is applied to a gown of old rose voile, and the lowe: 
part of the skirt in front is embroidered to match. Th: 
inevitable touch of black is added in a folded belt o 
chiffon with long ends falling at the back with ric! 
raised embroidery, also black, finishing them at th 




















Face 
Treatments 


Complexions made 
beautiful by her 
spécial method of 
massage and electrical 
treatment. Each 7/6, 
or a course of 6 can be 
booked whena substan- 
tial reduction is made. 


Electrical Scalp & Hair 


Jectrolysis 


ientific Antiseptic q 


,s performed by 
ladame May Dew 
the only means by 
hich superfluous hair 
permanently 
estroyed without 
-ar or blemish. Each 
ety (7/6) half - an - 


,our, in which time 





30 to 40 hairs are : Treatment. Manicure 
anes pease Mad M De Sample box of specialities 
discomfort. adam ay Ww including the famous May 
Correspondence or a Complexion Expert Rew Gent Floris 

visit invited. 95 Wigmore Street, Wo "row hair 1/- 





| ADIES PREPARED FOR ALL FUNCTIONS 


MRS. GRAHAM’S 


Domestic Agency, 

12 Buckingham Palace Rd., London, S.W. 
Telephone: 2056 Victoria. Established 1866. 
MRS. KEITH, 7 iy om Bs =e Gt. Yi. -neen 
Treatment for Rheumatism & Obesity. - _ ieetion Spe cialist. 
Hours 12—8. Sundays by iistiineasi, 

















Hats and : 
Frocks charmict Telephone 1638 Gerrard 


2 South Molton Street, W. 
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Debenham 
& Freebody. 


Wigmore Street. 
(Covendish Squere) London W. 


Fomous for over a Contury 
for Taste for Quehty for Volue 


THE LAST WORD IN 
SCARVES 


During the last few days 
there has sprung up a very i 
marked fashion for wide 

salin scarves with large 
tassel ends. They are 
usually made in soft, black 
satin, and are lined with 
white, grey, mauve, or 
black soft satin. The Scarf 
sketched here is a typical 
example—it is 126 inches 
long and is made from 
extra rich quality soft satin. 


Price 52/6 


Similar Scarf,! in cheaper 
quality satin, 


29/6 


SENT ON APPROVAL 





























French Court Dressmaker 
Cutting and Fitting undertaken by Madame Alexia personally 





8 HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W. 








ML. Saint-Marc 


(Just arrived from Paris) 


6 George Street, 
(Manchester Square), W. 










This smart Evening Gown 
can be made in all shades, 
Satin and Ninon combined, 


Silver or Gold Net embroi- 
dered on body. 


OBESITY CURE 


(LADIES ONLY) 
Reduce the flesh where you like 


No Drugs 
No Violent Exercises 
No Dieting 


By specially prepared Rubber Garments supplied by 


JEANNE ROBERTS 


2 Orchard Street, Oxford Street, W. 











From 7 Guineas. 
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Artistic Millinery Or GERRARD 


Madame { yrot 


invites inspection of her Showroom 
of Artistic Hats and Blouses at 














15 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W. 












A High-Class Institute for 
Ladies & Gentlemen 


All kinds of Treatment. 
Medical Baths a Speciality. 
Manicure and 
Shampooing. 
Swedish Massage 


, WRITE FOR 
& Gymnastics. 


PRICE LIST AND 

APPOINTMENT TO 

69 NEW BOND ST. 
LONDON, W. 


Hours 10 to 7. Tel. No. 9274 Gerrard 
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r HE readers of THe PLayvcorr will be greatly interested 

in any modern discovery which ministers to their enjoy- 
ment and to their personal attractions. A discovery of this 
nature was made a few years back, and has been well known 
and appreciated by those whose professional duty it is to 
become acquainted with all such advances in their domain, 
viz., the leading physicians and medical journals. 

This highly important and successful addition to the arma- 
mentarium of physicians is nothing more or less than a 
great improvement in the means of administering that simple 
and essential household remedy, iron. This new preparation 
is known as * Iron Jelloids.’? There is no secret about i. 
simply the best preparation of iron to be had for love or 
money, 

Every mother, maid and man 
knows the value of iron as a 
tonic; how it brings roses to the 
cheeks of the pale, courage to 
the depressed, energy to the 
slack, and a feeling of well-being 
to all. 

Such are the results which 
follow the taking of iron in an 
assimilable form. Read what a 
very well-known authority has 
said on this point in a work of 
great repute among medical 
men : 

* Recently IT came across 
some little pills containing iron 
called Iron * Jelloids.'” These I 
have found very successful, 
partly no doubt because being 
convenient and palatable and 
arousing no fears of injury to 
teeth, they are taken regularly, 
partly because they retain 
their free solubility. Occa- 
sionally the sulphate of iron 
causes some gastric irritation, 
the * Jelloids ’ seem not to do 
so. | have often suspected 
that incurable chlorosis means 
insoluble pills, pills made vu-, 
for instance, with Gum Traga- 
canth and the like, become as 
hard as pebbles, and about as 
useful to the patient.” 

The word palatable should be 
especially noted. Strange as it may seem this new and valuable 
remedy is not only the most efficacious of its kind, but is also 
most pleasant to the taste, quite a sweetmeat; in fact, so rice 
that it is acceptable to the most fastidious, and children have 
been known to take quite a lot—without any harmful results. 
be it said, for they are quite harmless—even ladies, who before 
the advent of Iron ‘ Jelloids ’ could take no iron, have been 
surprised at their own ability to assimulate Iron ‘ Jelloids.’ 

Dr. Andrew Wilson, the highly gifted authority on medical 
matters, has written a treatise anent anzwmia (bloodlessness) , 
the chief enemy to human health and happiness, which Iron 
* Jelloids * deal with so successfully. 

Dr. Andrew Wilson writes therein : 


Photo} 


“The ordinary pill prescribed containing iron is generally 
of such a character that it is with difficulty digested, and in 
many cases passes through the digestive system without 
being absorbed at all. 

* Then the danger of producing severe constipation has 


to be zealously guarded against. The iron taken must not ’ 


lend itself to the creation of constipation, for in such a case 
it can only render the already grievous state of the patient 
very much worse. It must also be free from the tendency 
to change into the practically useless oxide of iron or rust, 








**T have found your Iron Jelloids a splendid tonic and so 
dainty that they are most pleasant to take.” 


Yours truly, MARIE LOHR. 
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‘Ghe Attractiveness of I. J. 
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for here again it produces irritating conditions, and is 
generally deleterious in its effects. 

‘* The Iron ‘ Jelloid’ treatment has certainly placed the 
treatment of anamia on a sound basis, for it has presented 
us with an efficient manner of administering iron in the 
most convenient and successful form yet known. 

‘* The sufferer is able to take Iron ‘ Jelloids ’ without any 
danger, even with pleasure, and with the sure knowledge 
that benefit will accrue. This is certainly information of 
a kind important to anamic persons. What better news 
can be conveyed to them than that their impoverished blood 
can be made rich and good by means of taking Iron ‘ Jel. 
loids’? To those who suffer from a deficient quality of 
blood Iron ‘ Jelloids ’ will act in 
the most favourable manner 
by producing a more natural 
circulation, which will in turn 
replenish every part of the 


system with fresh life, 
increased energy, greater 
strength, and healthier condi- 


tions. 

‘* Medical men both in pri- 
vate and hospital practice are 
unanimous in their praise of 
Iron ‘Jelloids,’ nat only on the 
grounds that -the results of 
taking them are so successful, 
but also on account of the 
excellent and convenient form 
in which the iron is given. 

‘There is no danger of its 
passing through the system 
without effect; it is impossible 
for it to form ‘ rust’ after 
having entered the stomach, 
and no ill effects can possibly 
follow its use when taken in 
the form of Iron ‘ Jelloids,’ 
while the necessary dose is 
small. 

‘*One of the great advan- 
tages of Iron ‘ Jelloids ’ is that 
no danger or inconvénience to 
anv part of the system follows 
their administration. They have 
a direct curative result, no 
matter whether the case is an 
sarly or confirmed one. Tron 

* Jelloids,’ indeed, are an excellent tonic, and may be taken 
with advantage whenever a tonic is required—the No. 2 being 
specially suitable for men, as they contain phosphate of 
quinine in addition to the iron. The good effects produced 
by the use of this remedy are permanent, and the former 
sufferer regains health of body and happiness of mind. 

‘It is a pleasure at all times to recognise the value of a 
new principle, to endorse the merit of a scientific discovery, 
the basis of which is sound, and the results of which are 
successful. On the ground of public policy it can be definitely 
stated that Iron ‘ Jelloids ’ constitute the most effective and 
desirable treatment for the cure of that common complaint, 
that insidious and weakening condition, no matter from what 
cause arising, known as anzemia or ‘ poorness of blood.’ ” 
For grown-up girls, women and men the Iron ‘ Jelloids,’ 

No. 2, should be obtained (2s. and 2s. 9d. per box). 

For children the No. 1 are recommended (1s. 9d. and 2s. 6d. 
per box). 

For men there is also a No. 2A, which contains quinine in 
addition, and is a splendid tonic pick-me-up. 

They are obtainable at all chemists and stores, etc., of 
direct from the Jelloid Co., 76 Finsbury Pavement, Londo, 
E.C. 


[Dover Street Studios 





A letter or post card mentioning the “Playgoer and Society Illustrated” will bring full particulars of Iron “ Jelloids,” the 
“Dainty Tonic,” by return of post to any reader. Address the Manager, The Jelloid Co., 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


ed cs, and by its weight also serving the purpose of 
hoiding down the floating scarves and keeping them in 
po. ition. 


} good race gown is in elaborately-embroidered gold 
net over purple satin, 
both cut all in one, 
and the net forming 
sleeves as well. The 
mode of draping at 
the waist is that often 
followed just now, 
viz., arranging a few 
folds instead of 
forcing a very tight 
fit. The former is 
much more artistic. 
Grey could be substi- 
tuted for gold if de- 
sired. 

SMART MILLINERY. 
Millinery is, in a sense, 
smarter than it has been 
for more than a year, and 
when the period of mourn- 
ing shall have ended will be 
smarter still. Instead of 
the huge, floppy hats that 
acted as extinguishers to 
pretty faces and burnished 
hair, we now have shapes 
tilted at an angle that 
proves most becoming. 
And the large, high toque 
is perched high upon the 
hair instead of covering it. 
The loveliest flowers are 
used as trimming, and if 
feathers are preferred, they 
are equally beautiful. The 
‘*fountain’’ is the latest 
thing in feathers, the fronds 
all drooping just like the 
falling spray of a fountain. 
It is graceful in its way, 
and a distinct improvement 
upon the slatternly-looking 
uncurled feathers, that even 
on a well-dressed woman 
had a suggestion of St. 
Giles’. A high black tulle 
toque has one of the foun- 
tains for sole trimming. 
The crowns are now made 
large enough to admit the 
head, and the hat is much 
more comfortable and_ se- 
cure with this arrange- 
ment. Crin is certainly the 
favourite material for hats 
and toques, and 
next comes Té- 
gal straw, so 
ea = light and fine. 
bata — Drawn silk net 
——<—- is also in favour ; 
Figure 4. Spotted Muslin and Satin Gown some are made 
with mob crowns 
a da cluster of roses at one side. Chip, both white and 
b ack, is chosen by many. A pretty white hat in this 
fh e straw is bordered with black and trimmed with pale 
y llow roses. 


a, 


A black Leghorn hat, brim turned down at the right 
side, curving upwards in front and sharply turned up on 
the left, is trimmed with a mammoth black silk bow, and has 
large white roses round the crown, which is very high. 
A handsome picture 
hat is in black 
crinoline with folds 
of black chiffon 
round the crown, 
and on the right 
side four tall foun- 
tain feathers ris- 
ing from under the 
knot in which the 
chiffon is tied. <A 
narrow band of 
black velvet trims 
the inner side of 
the brim. 


Black has proved 
astonishingly _ be- 
coming to the majority 
of our countrywomen, 
but alas! only to those 
who are fortunate in 
possessing good com- 
plexions. It is very 
trying to others, and 
the best advice to offer 
those who would like 
clear skins, free from 
blemishes, is to pay a 
visit to Madame Ger- 
trude Hope, a certifica- 
ted complexion specia- 
list, whose rooms are 
at 7 South Molton 
Street, Bond Street. 
She treats her clients 
personally, and _ not 
only for skin blemishes 
but for treatment of 
the hair and scalp, with 
results that are sur- 
prisingly pleasant. We 
all know how impor- 
tant to a successful ap- 
pearance is an abun- 
dant chevelure; and 
how disastrous to good 
looks is a poor and 
shabby one. But very 
often thin and scanty 
locks are due to a cause 
that is easily remov- 
able, if one but knew 
of it. It is here that 
Madame Gertrude 
Hope steps in. She is 
skilful all round, for 
she practises elec- 
trolysis success- 
fully at a_ fee 
that is very moder- 
ate. She makes no 
charge for a con- 
sultation. Figure 3. Black and White Foulard Dress 

The new ways of doing the hair are much more becom- 
ing than the very close, tight styles that prevailed some 
weeks ago. Our first coiffure (A) shows the hair turned 
back from the face in a soft roll, not crépé nor waved. 
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In the Boudoir continued) 


The forehead is almost covered by loosely-arranged loops 
of the hair. A large, thick plait forms the rest of this 
becoming coiffure. The second (B) shows the hair very 
loosely waved and drawn back lightly from the forehead. 
The rest is all small curls with a band of hair passe! 
round behind the ears to keep the curls in pesition. 


Tue Periop oF Mourninc. 


General mourning ends on the 30th of this month, and 
though many will still wear subdued colours, the great 
majority will be but too glad to return to normal condi- 
tions. Foulard is to be a leading material of the summer 
season, and quantities of it have been sold for half-mourn- 
ing. Now, however, we shall see the beautiful tones of 
blue or pale willow green, the tender citron and primrose 
shades or black or dull green, and the lovely trimmings 
that have been devised to accompany these. The Paisley 
materials, too, will be a feature of the season, and few 
fabrics could be prettier than these when well chosen. 


For evening wear, the new Russian tunic is admirable, 
because it can be worn over any gown, and also because 
it is an extremely graceful garment. It is embroidered 
on net in bright silks, and is sold in ivory, grey, black 
and old rose, also Baltic blue or pistachio green. Some 
of the shapes are quite décolleté, while others are of the 
true Russian form, rising to the base of the neck, and 
fastening at the left side, the embroidery massed upon 
bodice and sleeves and also on the edge of this fascinating 
garment, which falls in folds, the transparent net show- 
ing the figure through. 





The tunics in net or in bead trellis are having great 
vogue. Some of these fall straight to the knees or lower, 
but most of them avoid the ugly effect of the straight 
line round which ‘‘ cuts ’’ the figure so, and are carried 
diagonally across the front, finished with a deep fringe 
of beads or silk. Miss Nancy Price wears one of these 
in ‘‘ Dame Nature,’’ and looks magnificent in it. A 
white silk gown, richly embroidered above the hem in 
gold, has a tunic of this 
description in gold beads 
with a deep gold fringe, a 
very effective dress. 


BripaL Dress. 

The stiff white satin that 
was once the livery of 
brides is seldom seen now. 
The taste is all for soft- 
ness. Liberty satin, a 
breadth of which could be 
passed through a curtain 
ring without crushing it, 
has superseded the thick 
Lyons make. Many brides 

wear chiffon gowns. Lace 
isi \. and chiffon cuatiind most 
admirably, to some tastes 
even better than lace and 
satin. When old lace is 
used, as it very often is 
when families are fortunate 
enough to possess it, the 
careful dressmaker lines it with chiffon to protect its fine 
meshes from injury, in this way strengthening it and pro- 
longing its life indefinitely. Miss\Drexel sets a new 
fashion with regard to wedding veils: Hers is double, 
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A New Coiffure 


the front being tulle, which falls over the face, while the 
back is lace of the costliest. She is a very pretty virl 
and everyone knows how lace obscures the face, while 
tulle enhances the charm of regular features and good 
complexion. ’ 

Passing down Baker Street I noticed the celebrated 
photographer, Mr. Fall, who makes a speciality of 
horses and other animals. He has made a particular 
study of this line and has arranged to have a special elec. 
tric light for photographing restless equine sitters, dogs, 
or other quadrupeds. This is worth making a note of, 
as so many like a lasting memorial of their favourite 
mounts or other pets. 


At Debenham and Free- 
body's one is always sure 
of gowns in the very latest 
fashion and millinery of 
the most chic description. 
Their race gowns are par- 
ticularly smart, and the 
Debenham coats, whether 
in cloth, satin, chiffon or 
ninon, can be worn with- 
out a fear thatgsomething 
better or newer may 
eclipse them. For even- 
ing dresses the reputation 
of this old-established and 
well-known firm is equally 
good. They were first in 
the field with beautiful 
mourning after the recent 
sad event, and not only 
with gowns and coats, but 
with all such etceteras as —- 
ruffles, boas, neckwear, ‘ : 
sunshades, ties, and the A New Coiffure 
hundred and one adjuncts 
of the perfect toilette. 





Who does not wish to be well and smartly dressed? 
But some of us cannot afford the high prices charged at 
the first-rate houses and might have to abandon all ambi- 
tion towards smartness were it not for such an establish- 
ment as The Ideal Dress Agency, 16 Buckingham Palace 
Road. Here are to be found practically new clothes of 
every description which may have been worn once or 
twice, or merely tried on, and then thrown aside at the 
whim of a rich woman who spends thousands on her 
dress. These gowns are sold at prices within the reach 
of a quite modest income. Many of them are Paris 
models or from the best -London houses, Hats, furs, lace, 
jewellery, all in good condition, are shown in the pretty 
show-rooms. Those who wish to sell the garments they 
tire of almost as soon as bought can become subscribers 
to the Agency at half a guinea a year. This small fee 
entitles subscribers to send anything they wish to sell, 
but it must not be soiled or crushed. To both sellers and 
purchasers The Ideal Dress Agency offers many 
advantages, and all the more because it is well managed, 
a very important point in a business of this description. 
The light show-rooms are crowded daily. with eager 
aspirants for gowns and coats and hats that have cost 4 
great deal of money and are to be had for a very little. 
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M ADAME HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 


the Viennese Complexion Specialiste, 


may be consulted daily at her famous Maison 
de Beauté Valaze concerning her exclusive 
treatments for the preservation, restoration and 
scientific care of the complexion. 

Madame Rubinstein’s specialities for home 
treatment, intended for every requirement 
of the complexion, are now found: on 
the dressing tables of fashionable and 
fastidious women all over the 
world. 

Miss Marie Léhr’s letter 
reproduced on this page is 
only one of a great 
number . of testimo- 
nials, published by 
permission of the 
writers, which 
testify to 
led 


the excel- 


Maison de Beauté Valaze 











Valaze Skinfood, 4/6, 8/6, and 21/- a jar; 
Novena Sunproof Creme prevents—as Valaze 
removes—freckles, sunburn and sallowness, 3/- 
and 6/- a pot; Valaze Complexion Soap, 2/6 
and 4/6 a cake; Valaze Complexion Powder, for 
greasy and normal skins, or Novena Poudre (for 
dry skins), at 3/-, 5/6 and 10/6 a box; 
Valaze Lip Lustre, for chapped and pale 

lips, 2/- and 3/6; Dr. Lykuski’s Black- 
head and Open Pore Cure, 3/6 a 
box; No. 2 of same, for more 
obstinate cases, 6/-; Valaze 
_ Snow Lotion, a superb Vien- 
nese liquid powder, 4/-, 7/- 
10/6; 
Special, for 


and the same, 
greasy 
skins, 7/6 and 21/- 
a bottle; Valaze 
Liquidine, 
overcomes 


_ redness and 


[HAVE HAD THE GREATEST PLEASURE IN USING 
‘YOUR VALAZE FACE CREAM-NO TOILEY PREPA— 


lence of oiliness of 


Madame : . nose and 
? Rubinstein’s Rea Kon Ofen ee eee cheeks, and 
- specialities. VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER. & SOAP adds tone 
7 One has ARE DELIGHTFUL,& WITHOUT EQUAL to the skin, 
. yet to meet C2, SD -  dh 10/6 a bot- 
° the woman ; tle. 
h who tried Valaze without prejudice and was A full and detailed account of these speciali- 
s dissatisfied with it. Valaze Skinfood does what ties, and of the unique and exclusive treat- 
¥ it is intended to do for the complexion, in the ment-methods employed at her establishment 
' way of toning and clearing the skin and wili be found in Mme. Rubigstein’s book, 
: freeing it of blotch and blemish, better than “Beauty in the Making,” which deals fully 
y anything else in the world can do it. It, and competently with all complexion defects 


ni therefore, becomes merely a matter of sagacity 
, @ tc test a treatment that thousands of women 
h.ve found so beneficial and so good. 

The following are the names and prices of 
s.me.of Madame Rubinstein’s Complexion 


S vecialities :-— 
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and points the way to prevention and 


relief, 

This be sent 
post free on application to Madame Helena 
P. Rubinstein’s, 24 Grafton Street, Mayfair, 
London. 


interesting treatise will 
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Of Interest to Visitors 


The general mourning has been a great loss to the 
large drapery houses, who had laid in stocks of coloured 
and fancy goods, which will now have to be sold at the 
July sales. Visitors should note the dates when an- 
nounced, for it will be a rare chance to pick up bargains. 
Madame Kate Newton, of 155 Great Portland-street, is 
early in the field, having secured a large collection of 
Exhibition models from such noted firms as Worth, 
Doucet Callott Seers, Revillon, ete., which she is offering 
at about one-fifth the original cost. 

There have been many reports going round that 
‘* John Strange Winter ’’ (Mrs. 
A. Stannard), of ‘* Bootles’ 
Baby ’’ fame, is incapacitated 
by ill-health. It is very pleas- 
ing to hear they are false; she 
is as energetic as ever, and is 
just about to publish a new 
novel, ‘‘ Captain Fraser’s Pro- 
fession.”’ 


“HYGIENE AND SELF-CURE” 
By Richard J, Ebbard. 

This is a most useful practi- 
cal guide, based on the prin- 
ciples of diet and how to live. 
Many doctors give most strict 
orders for diet which naturally 
are most trying to the patients, 
but Mr. Ebbard avoids all this by simply advising what 
to avoid. 

How often it is that people neglect to insure, and 
when disaster comes say, ‘‘ Oh, I didn’t know that I 
could insure!’’ In the present day insurance is a fine 
ait, and one of the very first things a man should study. 
For a few pounds judiciously expended absolute ruin is 
frequently avoided. Many firms were wise in taking out 
short policies providing against the death of any one of 
the Royal Family before the end of the London season. 
Indeed, two and three months’ policies were secured at 
about 4 per cent. on the late King’s life ten days before 
he died. The amount insured by exhibitors at the Horse 
Show against not only accident or death of the horses, 
but even illness, would astonish those who do not know. 
There isn’t a single risk or occurrence that cannot be 
insured against. People who do not understand should 
consult Messrs. Deighton, Patmore and Co., 43 
Leicester Square, W. 





“John Strange Winter ” 


Photo by Vandyk of Buckingham 
Palace Road. 





Visitors to the 
Wallace Collec- 
tion should note 
the address of the 
East Anglian Gal- 
lery, 19 Orchard 
St., W., where 
they will see one 
of the finest col- 
lections of Old 
Oak Furniture in 
London, also 
many most inter- 
esting specimens 
of china and 
pottery. 


ae £ @ 





Sketched at the Kast Anglian Gallery 








sos is invaluable for any 
Cricine Eyelash Cream ‘: inyatuabls for any |. 
redness, etc., and we guarantee it will cause growth of eyelashes. 
Prices 3/6 glass jar. 2/6 pot. Of Harrods, Army and Navy, etc. 
Testimonials from Mrs. Langtry, etc. 


CRICINE HOME MASSEUR.— An unique invention ty which 
ladies can have all the benefits of FACE MASSAGE AT HOME, ani at 
small expense, price 10/6. Full particulars, price lists, etc., from 


THE CRICINE CO., 312 Regent St., London, W. 
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for 


TEL.: MAYFAIR 4399, 


Aimée Hayden 


(Court Miltiner, of 


Has just returned from Paris and 
is now showing the latest models 


CONDUIT ST., W. 


Summer Wear. 


Inspection is invited, 











attends 








Ladies’ Gailors and 


Court Dressmakers 


Monsieur Leon 
personally 










. 


"Phone: 
149 Western 
Smart and 
Original Designs 
for ready wear and 
to order, from 
44 guineas 


2// 
Kensington High St., W. 

















" 


ao” is now es- 

0" tablished as a 
© Court Dress- 
maker at 85 Great 


Portland Street, W., 
and is offering gowns 


similar to sketch from 


5 Guineas 
INSPECTION OF SHOWROOM IS 
REQUESTED _j 








STUDIO ON FIRST 
FLOOR 


a 












TELEPHONE— 
4558 MAYFAIR 








Scalp Massage 


H. EDITHA, of 





Hygienic Complexion Treatment 


THE “EDITHA” FACE CREAM 


THE “BRITHA" 


THE “EDITHA” ACNE LOTION 


FOR THE REMOVAL OF BLACKHEADS 
Sample of either of above Preparations, with descriptive Book'!et, 


London, W. 


Vibro Treatment & Manicure 


WRINKLE EMULSION 


Is. post free. 


16 Old Burlington Street 
GERRARD 9556 
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The Hairdressers’ Exhibition 
( ): late years nearly every trade or business has had 


























a yearly exhibition, but the art of ‘* coiffure,’’ 

though one of the most important in the world of 
fashion, had never been fairly represented until quite 
recently, when a small committee was formed and a most 
successful exhibition held at Prince’s Skating Rink. 
Nearly all the expert hairdressers were represented and it 
has certainly given great encouragement to the English 
coiffeurs to compete with foreign firms. 

André Hugo, of 180 Sloane Street, had an exceptionally 
fine exhibit. He holds one of the largest stocks of false 
hair in this country, and was the originator of the world- 
renowned ‘‘ La Merveilleuse Hair Frames,’’ which can 
only be obtained from him. They are not only absolutely 
correct in shape, but lighter than any other frame made. 
He also showed a beautiful selection of Grecian bands in 
real tortoiseshell. 

A. Van Klaveren, of 27 and 28 Thurloe Place, exhibited 
many specimens of the latest creations in-hair fashions, 
of which he is an expert. He has made a fine clientéle in 
the fashionable world, for ladies can absolutely rely on 
his art and attention. 

F. Ludicke, of 39 Southampton Row, is a specialist in 
hair colouring, of which he showed many exquisite 
examples. By his method the correct effect is obtained, 
while it is quite harmless to the hair. He offers his trans- 
formations, fringes and curls at the lowest possible prices. 

Many perfumes and preparations were to be seen, most 
notably Dr. Wilson’s famous hair restorer, which not 
only stimulates the roots and causes a luxuriant growth, 
but makes the hair beautifully soft and glossy. The 
analyst, A. B. Griffiths, F.R.S.(Edin.), F.C.S., reports 
that not only is it perfectly harmless to the scalp, but by 
its action is one of the best in the market. 
| Sprock’s hollow-ground razor, made in Sheffield from 
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LATEST PARIS FASHIONS 





Transformations. Fringes 
Long Switches. | Curls 





LOWEST PRICES. HIGH-CLASS WORK 


A. VAN KLAVEREN 


27 & 28 THURLOE PLACE, EXHIBITION ROAD, 
SOUITH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S&.W. 

















the finest steel, and ground in Hamburg, was another 
exhibit. It continues to hold its own, for it retains the 
; edge longer than any other. 














| Debenham 
& Freebody. 


Wigmore Street. 
5 (Cevendish Squere) London W. 


Fomous for over a Century 


forTaste for Quahty. for Velue 


BLACK SATIN 
SUITS 


During the last few days 
there has sprung up a very 
marked demand for tailor- 
made suits in black satin or %@ 
charmeuse, alsoin cashmere 3 
de soie. 


COAT & SKIRT 


(as sketch) in rich quality 
dull cashmere de soie, 
trimmed with moiré and 
rat-tail brai!. Coat lined 
with black and white foulard 
or plain silk. 


| Sz Gns. 
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I’m Talking this time about 
Razors, and NOT without a 
reason, There’s the Reason 


A Farmer would ro more 
think of mowing grass with 
Sheep-shears than would a 
Barber attempt to shave 
you with a Carpenter's 
plane or an American toy, 













Made in SHEFFIELD, 
ENGLAND, and 
ground in Hamburg. 


. 
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Black Handles, 8/- each : “ /f you pay 
5 Guineas there is nothing te'ter.” Ivory 
Handles, 7/6 each ; Pair in Russian Leather 
Case, Black, 16/6, lvory, 21/- ; Seven-day Set, in 
Russian Leather Case, Black, 590/-, lvory, 63/- 
FROM ALL CUTLERS & HAIRDRESSERS 


Why not Profit by Expert Experience 


and use a 


SPROCK RAZOR? 


Awarded Gold Medal, London, 1910, 
Wholesale : Parton, Son & Co., Ltd., Birmingham 
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